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THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 


BRO. DALMATIUS MARRIN, O. P. 


HEN we read the Bible, we are generally prompted to do so 
from the fact that it is the Word of God, the divinely in- 
spired message which with Tradition forms the governing 
element of our Catholic Faith and the guide of our spiritual 

life. But besides the inspirational nature which God has bestowed 

upon the Bible, He has seen fit to clothe it with another striking char- 
acteristic, beautiful literary form. In our endeavor to absorb the 
substance of the Divine Book, we often pass over entirely the literary 

beauties which it contains. We seem to forget that the Bible is a 

masterpiece of literature, nay more, a literature in itself, more beau- 

tiful and influential than the literature of any nation. 

“Literature,” says Maurice Francis Egan, “is the written ex- 
pression of life.” The literature of any nation is that collection of 
writings which expresses its national life. It is the productions of 
those writers who have chronicled in more or less beautiful form the 
records of the doings of a people, their outlook on life, their way of 
thinking, their sentiments, their hopes and their aspirations. Ancient 
Greek literature is the account of classic Greek life as found in the 
writings of Pindar, Homer, Sophecles, Euripides and that long list 
of Greek literary masters. Latin literature tells us of ancient Rome 
and may be seen in the works of Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Livy, Plautus, 
Cicero and other well-known Latin writers. English literature por- 
trays English life in the productions of Chaucer, Milton, Shake- 
speare, Addison, Ruskin, Tennyson, Newman and other English liter- 
ary lights. So also, German literature, French literature, Italian lit- 
erature, Spanish literature and the other literatures of the world are 
each the written manifestation of the nation’s life, its desires and 
aspirations, as found in the literary products of its great masters. 

The Bible is the expression of the national life of the Jewish 








184 Dominicana 
people. It is a collection of seventy-two works produced by Moses, 
Job, David, St. Paul and other Hebrew writers. It is composed of 
two parts, the first of which, the Old Testament, gives the story of 
the chosen people of God and sets forth the fulfillment of the promise 
to them; the second part, the New Testament, tells of the life and 
death of Jesus Christ and the principal events of Jewish life con- 
nected with them. Thus, the Bible is a written account of Jewish 
national life and should be considered a national literature on equal 
grounds with Greek, Latin, English, German or any other national 
literature of the world. 

Upon examination we find that the Bible has a further claim 
to the title of literature inasmuch as it contains almost every species 
of literary writing. It has both prose and poetry and forms of each 
which the superficial and inattentive reader might easily pass over 
without noticing. It is true that the arrangement which these forms 
take in the Bible is not always the best, for there is often no obvious 
distinction between prose and verse, no titles of poems and essays 
and the like; nevertheless the careful reader can easily detect the 
various kinds of prose and poetry which adorn the pages of Holy 
Writ. Among the prose forms will be seen historical narrative in 
the Books of Genesis, Kings and Paralipomenon; constitutional his- 
tory in Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy; literary es- 
says in the Book of Ecclesiastes; biography in the Gospels; epis- 
tolary literature in St. Paul and other New Testament writers. The 
poetry of the Bible contains such forms as dramatic poetry (though 
not in the form of the drama) in the Book of Job and in the Canticle 
of Canticles; tender and touching elegies in the Lamentations of 
Jeremias; sacred songs in the Psalms; poetical essays in the Book 
of Wisdom. 

Besides having the various forms of prose and poetry, the Bible 
contains them in the most charming and beautiful manner. Newman 
calls the Scriptures “compositions which, even humanly considered, 
are among the most sublime and beautiful ever written.”’ After all, 
how fitting it was that God, the principal author of the Sacred Books, 
should endow them with every beauty and perfection. As He is per- 
fection itself, He could not but lend beauty and adornment to the 
words written under His divine inspiration. 

Among the qualities of beauty which characterize the Sacred 
Scriptures are complete simplicity, making them attractive to all 
classes of readers, splendid rhythm, rich musical form, statliness and 
dignity of expression. For pure simplicity and yet true loftiness of 
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spirit, what can compare to the Magnificat, the Benedictus, the Nunc 
Dimittis? Or for rich musical character, what can equal the well- 
known Psalm 132, which in the Vulgate Version begins: “Ecce quam 
bonum et quam jucundum, habitare fratres in unum.” 

In point of literary beauty and expressiveness, the Psalms and 
the Canticle of Canticles have perhaps never been equalled. Of the 
Psalms, St. Ambrose remarks: “They breathe love. God’s love for 
man and man’s love for God are found in the harp of David and the 
Sacred Hymns.” Some of the narrative portions of the Old Testa- 
ment, the pastoral literature of Ruth, the books of the Prophets, the 
literary Epistles of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, and St. James, stand 
alone in the literary history of every people according to the unan- 
imous consent of literary students of the Bible. 

Profane and religious writers alike in all ages, have been loud 
in their praise of the literary beauty and perfection of the Bible. 
The historian Froude calls the literature of the Bible “the rarest and 
richest in all departments of thought and imagination that exists.” 
Milton considered no songs whatever comparable to the Songs of 
Sion, no orations the equal of the prophetical orations. Coleridge 
declares that after reading Isaias or St. Paul or any of the other 
Scriptural writers, Homer, Virgil and Cicero were disgustingly lame 
to him. Emerson puts the sayings of Isaias and Amos, of St. Paul 
and St. John, on a higher level than the sayings of Socrates or Marcus 
Aurelius. Even Renan, always hostile to the Bible as the inspired 
Word of God says of the Sacred Book: “We are struck by that 
character of absolute perfection which entitles this masterpiece to be 
looked upon as a classic in the same degree as the productions of 
Greek, Rome and other peoples.” 

St. Jerome was well conversant with the classical writers of 
Greece and Rome and warmly admired their works, yet when speak- 
ing of their beauty and the beauty of the Scriptures said: “Homer 
cannot compare with the Psalter, Virgil with the Evangelists, or 
Cicero with St. Paul.’* But perhaps the greatest tribute paid to the 
beauty of the Bible is that contained in the words of Pére Lacordaire: 
“Like Christianity itself, the beauty of the Bible, ever inimitable, 
finds nothing comparable to it here below. Even Homer has not 
equalled the account of the lives of the Patriarchs in Genesis; Pindar 
never reached the sublimity of the prophets; as historians, Thucy- 


* Bunyan, p. 84. 
* Etudes d’Histoires Religieuse, p. 74. 
* Epistla ad Paulinum, No. LIII. 
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dides and Tacitus cannot be compared to Moses. The Laws of 
Exodus and Leviticus are far superior to those of Lycurgus and 
Numa. Even before the Gospel, Socrates and Plato had been sur- 
passed by Solomon, who left us in the Canticle of Canticles, the most 
astounding song of divinely inspired love ever uttered by human 
lips, and in Ecclesiastes, the eternally pathetic hymn of fallen hu- 
manity. At last the Gospel, completing its teaching, stamps and 
seals the Bible with a beauty hitherto unknown.’ 

Not only does the Bible possess literary beauties far superior 
to those of other literatures, but it has had a greater influence than 
any other literature. We need but examine the literary productions 
of any nation to see how tremendous this influence has been. The 
Bible has not only inculcated in the writers of the world the noblest 
ideals, the purest motives the highest aspirations and the deepest 
yearnings of the soul, but it has ever been a potent force in shaping 
their style and their language. Goethe’s Faust, Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, The Messiah of Klopstack, Racine’s Esther, Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost and Paradise Regained, are but a few outstanding examples 
showing the influence exerted by the Scriptures on the great writers 
of the world. 

English literature may well serve as an example of the force and 
influence exerted by the Bible on the literatures of the world. Dr. 
Phelps, a wide student of both the Bible and English literature, de- 
clares that, “the Bible has had a greater influence on English literature 
than all forces put together.”° Professor Gardiner, compares it to 
the keystone of an arch, and says: “If the whole range of English 
style was figured in the form of an arch, the Bible would be the key- 
stone.” These statements give us some notion of the large place 
which the Bible holds in English literature. To determine exactly 
its power and influence would doubtless be an impossible task. For 
there is perhaps no other book which has become so thoroughly fused, 
so completely interwoven with the thought and style of the English 
language as the Bible. It has filled our language with the loftiest 
thoughts and sentiments as well as with examples of every virtue. 
It has enriched our language with innumerable expressions that have 
long since become the common currency of every-day speech. Such 
phrases as “the pride of life,” “in season and out of season,” “tread 
the wine-press alone,” “thorn in the flesh,” “root of all evil,” and 


* Oeuvres, VI, 67. 
° Reading the Bible, p. 17. 
*The Bible as English Literature, p. 389. 
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hundreds of others have become part of the very being of the Eng- 
lish language. 

The works of English authors concretely and constantly ex- 
emplify the influence of the Scriptures on English literature. There 
is scarcely a single great writer who does not show some trace of 
Biblical influence in point of subject and style. Chaucer, “The Fa- 
ther of English Poetry,” uses many quotations from and references to 
the Bible especially through the mouths of his characters in the Canter- 
bury Tales. “Shakespeare most readily expresses his mind in Biblical 
phrases and allusions,’ says Carter, who purports to have read every 
line of the poet’s works. Six large volumes, written by different 
authors on Shakespeare and his use of the Bible, convince us of the 
truth of this statement. Milton made a classical drama out of 
Samson, and his Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, besides hav- 
ing Biblical themes, are replete with allusions to Holy Scripture. 
Browning and Tennyson, two of our more familiar and popular 
poets, go to the Bible for much of their thought and their expression. 
Browning’s poem, Saul is founded directly on the Bible, and his 
greatest work, The Ring and the Book, reveals even to the superficial 
reader, hundreds of Biblical references. Van Dyke, a student of 
Tennyson’s works, says that they contain more than five hundred 
references to the Bible. Byron alludes very frequently to the Bible 
in his poems, while his twenty-three Hebrew Melodies are based on 
Bible stories. Many of these lyrics, such as She Walks in Beauty 
and the Destruction of Sennacherib are well-known to most readers. 
We see a similar familiarity with Biblical thought and phrase in the 
writings of Dryden, Keats, Burns and other great English poets. 

Among prose writers, Ruskin admitted that he owed the best 
part of his taste for literature and essential part of his education to 
the Bible. The fruit of his training is seen in his singular ability to 
weave Biblical phraseology and thought into his writings. Scott, in 
one of his works, makes the statement that the more he read and 
studied the Scriptures the more he realized their inestimable value 
and their high place in English literature. His novels containing 
many references to the Sacred Book. Addison likewise shows con- 
siderable acquaintance with the Bible throughout his works, as do 
also Burke, Macaulay and a score of others. 

It is interesting to note that the literary influence of the Bible is 
manifest not only in those English writers who have shown no hos- 
tility towards the Bible or revealed religion, but also in those who 


"Shakespeare and the Scriptures, p. 4. 
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have displayed little respect for either, e. g., Swinburne, and in our 
own day, George Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells. For unbelievers 
may deny the authority and inspiration of the Bible but they cannot 
deny its supreme place as literature. 

It might justly be said then, that so great has been the power 
of the Bible on English thought and style, that a familiarity with it 
is not only valuable, but absolutely necessary for the intelligent read- 
ing of English Literature. 

So much for the Bible as literature. Our first motive in read- 
ing it should be to drink deeply of its sublime thought and heavenly 
doctrine. But we should not become unresponsive to and unappre- 
ciative of the rare beauties that meet our eyes on every page. A love 
and acquaintance with the literary forms of Biblical writing will 
awake within us a keener and better appreciation of the substance of 
Holy Writ itself. 





Life 


BRO. CAMILLUS BOYD, O. P. 


Like waves that beat the patient shore 
In frenzied madness, rush and roar, 
The years of life roll on. 
No human hand can stay their sweep, 
Nor waiting, youthful hours keep 
Until the end is come. 
But God Who rules the ocean’s breast 
Will give to time and tide full rest 
When Heaven’s port is won. 




















THE CANONIZATION OF SAINTS 


BRO. GREGORY O’CONNOR, O. P. 


ENEDICT XIV devotes the first chapter of his monu- 
mental work, De Servorum Dei Beatificatione et Beatorum 
Canonizatione, to refuting the claim advanced by some 
writers, that the origin of canonization is to be found in 

the ancient pagan apotheosis. The learned Pontiff shows that 

such a vast difference exists between them, that they are not to 
be identified, nor is one the origin of the other. Apotheosis is 
defined as “the act of exalting or the state of being exalted to 
divine honor.” We know from history that in Rome, only em- 
perors and members of the imperial family were deified, although 
it was common for children to worship (privately) the manes of 
their ancestors. Apotheosis was accomplished by a formal de- 
cree of the Senate; henceforth the emperor so deified was called 
divus. At the consecratio of a Roman emperor, the body was burned 
on a funeral pyre, and, as the fire ascended, an eagle was loosed, 
carrying, as it was believed, the soul of the emperor from earth 
to heaven. Very often the decree was based on the statement of 
a single person (possibly bribed or enticed by promises) that 
while the body of the new god was being burned, an eagle, or in 
the case of an empress, a peacock, was seen to carry heavenward 
the spirit of the departed. Emperors whose lives had been 
marvels of tyranny and lust were apotheosized in order that 
popular hatred might be averted from them. According to some, 
Romulus was deified by the very senators who slew him; ac- 
cording to others, he appeared splendidly clothed, and demanded 
that divine worship be paid him, and that a temple be erected in 
his honor, and that he should no longer be known as Romulus 
but as Quirinus. This is the first example of the Roman apothe- 
osis. According to St. Gregory of Tours, Tertullian, Eusebius 

Caesariensis and others, Caesar himself sought to obtain from 

the Senate a decree of deification for Jesus Christ, having re- 

ceived from Pontius Pilate (according to Tertullian) an account 
of His life, miracles, death and resurrection. St. John Chrysostom 
also mentions this. 
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Canonization is something so entirely different from apothe- 
osis, that only those actuated by a spirit of hostility towards the 
Church could claim it is derived from the pagan custom. The 
Catholic Church raises to her altars only those whose lives have 
been remarkable for the exercise of heroic virtue, and only after 
this has been proved by common repute for sanctity, and by the 
sworn testimony of witnesses of known integrity. Saints have 
come from the highest and lowest walks of life. Kings and 
peasants alike have had their virtues and holy lives held up for 
the admiration and imitation of the faithful. The Emperor 
Domitian deified himself and assumed the title “Lord and God” 
during his lifetime; the Saints on the contrary have been noted 
for their lives of self-effacement and humility. The recipients of 
the consecratio were numbered among the gods; the Saints are 
merely considered as friends of the one true God. St. Augustine 
and St. Cyril of Alexandria say plainly that divinity is not to be 
attributed to the Saints, but they are to be honored for their 
virtues. 

When the term “worship” is used in connection with the 
reverence which we manifest towards the Saints, it is not to be 
understood in the sense of /Jatria, or worship in the strict sense 
which we give to Almighty God alone. We pay the Saints the 
worship of dulia, or worship of honor and reverence. To the Blessed 
Virgin as excelling all the Angels and Saints in virtue and in 
glory, we pay a higher degree of homage called hyperdulia, because 
as Benedict XIV says, “she is our Queen and our Lady.” 

Nor does the honor we pay to the Saints detract from the 
honor we owe to God. God Himself has so intimately associated 
holy men and women with Himself in the work of man’s sanctifi- 
cation, that it is impossible to celebrate the great mysteries of 
the Christian Religion without giving due recognition to the 
human instruments which He has deigned to employ in the re- 
generation of mankind. Neither is this honor opposed to the 
mediatorship of Christ, as He is indeed our Mediator because He 
is our Redeemer, but not our sole mediator by way of interces- 
sion. If we ask the help of the Saints, we ask only for such help 
as they can give us by interceding for us. They are humble 
petitioners like ourselves, but far more powerful. That the honor 
we pay to the Saints is pleasing to God is shown by the fact that 
He has been pleased to work great miracles by their relics. The 
Old Testament furnishes a remarkable example of this. After 
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the death of the Prophet Eliseus, a funeral was halted by the ap- 
proach of the Moabites. The mourners hurriedly placed the 
corpse in the tomb of the prophet, “And when it had touched the 
bones of Eliseus, the man came to life and stood upon his feet.’ 

The true origin of canonization is not to be found in the 
superstitious apotheosis of the pagans, but in the Catholic doc- 
trine of the cultus, invocation and intercession of the Saints, and 
this had a beginning in the ancient discipline and practice of the 
Church. Even to this day, there can be seen on the walls of the 
Roman Catacombs, the representations, not only of our Redeemer, 
but also of His Blessed Mother and the Apostles, and this fact sup- 
plies clear evidence of the manner in which the thought of these holy 
persons mingled with the devotion felt for the person of our Lord, 
Himself. 

In the very earliest days of the Church, private moral cer- 
tainty of the holiness of life of some deceased person, even 
though that person had died for the faith, did not suffice for 
public veneration. The permission for the cultus had to be ob- 
tained from ecclesiastical authority. The Church is indeed zeal- 
ous for the honor of her Saints, but she has never granted liturgi- 
cal honors indiscriminately to all who have led holy lives or 
shed their blood for Christ. A certain noble lady, Lucilla, was 
publicly reprimanded by Caecilian, Archdeacon of Carthage, for 
having kissed before Holy Communion, the relics of one who 
either was not a martyr, or whose right to the title was unproved. 
Another example occurred many centuries later. At the canon- 
ization of St. Catherine de Ricci, there was question of the devo- 
tion she had exercised toward Savanarola. The Promotor Fidei, 
Prosper Lambertini, later Benedict XIV, opposed her on this 
point, affirming that in this matter she had sinned. It was shown, 
however, that Savanarola had died in communion with the 
Church, having received the Sacraments and a plenary indul- 
gence at the hour of death. The Fathers concluded that in view 
of these facts, Catherine could have addressed private prayers 
to him without sin, for they maintained with Suarez, that the 
only thing necessary to justify the faithful in privately offering 
homage and prayers to the soul of one whom they regarded as 
their advocate with God, is that they should have “a highly prob- 
able opinion that such a soul is in the possession of eternal glory.” 

The cultus of the Saints was at first local, and under the di- 
rection of the bishop of the place in which the saint had lived or 


*4 Kings xiii, 21. 
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suffered martyrdom. The cultus of Martyrs is more ancient 
than that of Confessors. Today the term Confessor is generally 
understood to signify one who has lived a holy and virtuous life 
and died a tranquil death. In the early days of the Church how- 
ever, the term sometimes meant one who had confessed the 
faith before the authorities, and had even suffered torment for 
doing so, but lived to end their lives in peace. Those whom we 
now revere as martyrs are those who died for the faith, or per- 
ished soon after from the effects of their sufferings. In the 
councils of St. Cyprian, some of the bishops present signed them- 
selves as “Confessors” and others as “Martyrs.” Appolonius 
tells of a certain Montanist named Themison, who fraudulently 
assumed the title of Martyr. He had indeed suffered for the 
faith, but had secured his release from prison on payment of a 
bribe. Marytrs were also known as designati, consummati ot cor- 
onati, and vindicati, The first were those who had been con- 
demned to death, but whose sentences had never been executed. 
The consummati were those who died under torture or shortly 
after. The vindicati, or proved martyrs, were those who were 
known and proved to have died for the faith, and whose cultus 
had received ecclesiastical approval. The fame of these vindicati 
spread from place to place, bishops notifying each other of the 
facts in each case, so that the cultus might be spread. Popes St. 
Clement and St. Fabian divided the country into districts under 
the supervision of notaries who were to collect the acts of the 
martyrs, and St. Fabian in his first decretal, warns the bishops 
to be most faithful in this duty, “lest any deception be found in 
these things.” This explains the almost universal veneration paid 
very quickly to some martyrs, as St. Lawrence, Polycarp and St. 
Cyprian of Carthage. The relics of the martyrs were carefully col- 
lected, and the day on which they had met thier death was cele- 
brated as a festival in their honor. 

The general opinion is that confessors first received ecclesi- 
astical honors in the fourth century, although many of the earlier 
Fathers give them high praise. St. Cyprian awards them the crown 
of patience and continence. The reason for the veneration paid to 
confessors may be said to lie in the resemblance of their lives of 
sacrifice and heroic virtue to the sufferings of the martyrs. They are 
called the “bloodless martyrs.” St. Isidore writing in the sixth cen- 
tury says of them, “They bear many assaults of the enemy and re- 
sist all the desires of the flesh . . . and have become martyrs 
of peace.” 
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The permission to venerate the Saints given by the Bishops was 
of course only local, and since only the Bishop of Rome could com- 
mand or permit it in the Church, his acceptance of the cultus made 
it universal. However, abuses crept into this form of discipline, 
due to the over-zealousness of the people and sometimes to the 
carelessness of the bishops in inquiring into the lives of those whom 
they permitted to be venerated as Saints. Near the close of the 
eleventh century, the Popes restricted the authority of the bishops 
on this point, and decreed that the virtues and miracles of persons 
proposed for public veneration should be examined by councils and 
especially by general councils of the Church. Even then the abuses 
did not entirely cease, and in the year 1170, Pope Alexander III 
reserved exclusively to himself the right of sanctioning a liturgical 
cultus. Some of the bishops did not obey in regard to beatification, 
and at length Urban VII published a bull in 1634 which put an end 
to all discussion by reserving to the Holy See exclusively the right of 
beatification and canonization. 

Formal canonization is the final and definitive decree of the 
Church declaring a person to have lived a holy and virtuous life and 
to be numbered among the Blessed, and proposing such a one to the 
faithful for their veneration and invocation. St. Uldaric, Bishop of 
Augsberg, was the first to be so canonized, about 993. Besides formal 
canonization, there is also equivalent canonization, by which the 
Church orders and approves the veneration paid to certain holy per- 
sons, without the usual judicial process. We have many examples 
of this form of canonization with regard to the Saints of the early 
ages of the Church, and as an example of the caution with which the 
Church proceeds in this matter, the cultus of St. Romuald, the first 
to be so honored, was not made obligatory on the universal Church 
until 439 years after his death. 

A formal decree of canonization is preceptive and universal, and 
therefore binding on the whole Church. If the decree is not pre- 
ceptive but only permissive, either locally or universally, it is termed 
beatification. This decree may be also locally preceptive. Universal 
permission was extended by Sixtus IV for the cultus of Blessed 
John Boni. Preceptive but local veneration was ordered by Clement 
X with regard to Blessed Rose of Lima, when she was made Patron- 
ess of all America, the Philippines and the Indies. Under the pres- 
ent legislation of the Church, beatification is a permission to venerate 
granted by the Pope and restricted to certain places and liturgical 
exercises. Religious Orders have special indults to venerate their 
own beati. Canonization therefore differs from beatification in this, 
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that canonization implies a precept binding on all the faithful, while 
the decree of beatification is previous and only permissive. 

Only a very brief sketch of the process can be given here. 
Beatification is the first and most difficult step. The request for the 
beatification of a servant of God is made by a Postulator-General. 
Through an assistant, the Vice-Postulator, an informative process 
is instituted, to obtain all necessary information and proofs of heroic 
virtue and miracles. All writings of the person for whom beatifica- 
tion is sought are collected, including sermons, diaries and autobi- 
ographies. If the originals cannot be found, authentic copies must 
be procured. In places outside of Rome, the inquiries can be made 
by the local episcopal authority. The Promotor Fidei popularly 
known as the “Devil’s Advocate” must protect the rights of the law 
and prepare the objections against the case. The judge, by virtue 
of his office must also propose objections, should the Promotor Fidet 
refrain from doing so. A Cardinal Relator or Ponens is appointed 
by the Holy Father to study the case. He must refer all his findings 
to the Sacred Congregation of Rites. Notaries must be present at 
each process. If there is necessity, a religious may fill this office, 
but never in a case involving one of his own institute. Proofs of 
heroic virtue and of miracles must be furnished by eve-witnesses or 
by the evidence of authentic documents. Processes de non cultu are 
instituted to prove that the decree of Urban VIII, prohibiting public 
cultus before beatification, has been observed. Four witnesses are 
required to prove that a cultus has not existed, and the tomb of the 
servant of God is examined for evidence of veneration paid to him. 
If any such evidence is found, the case is suspended until the con- 
trary is proved. (For equivalent canonization, cultus iimimemorabilis 
must be proved by authentic writings which antedate the Constitu- 
tions of Urban VIII by 100 vears.) Eight witnesses are required to 
prove the repute for sanctity and miracles. All the faithful (the con- 
fessor excepted) are held to give their testimony if they have knowl- 
edge of facts which might militate against the beatification. Proses- 
sicult diligentiarum, which have for their object the writings of the 
person whose beatification is sought, are instituted after an “Instruc- 
tion” has been obtained from the Postulator-General. Revisores are 
appointed to examine the writings for anything contrary to faith and 
morals. 

The result of these inquiries is printed and given to the Cardinals 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites forty days before the date as- 
signed for their discussion. When the Cardinals assemble, the validity 
of all the foregoing processes is discussed, and if favorable judgment 
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is rendered, a decree authorizing further action is published. This 
decree is then discussed and a dubium is proposed regarding the ap- 
pointment of a commission for the introduction of the cause. If the 
Cardinals favor the appointment, a decree to that effect is pro- 
mulgated and signed by the Holy Father, with his baptismal name, 
not with that of his pontificate. Henceforth the servant of God is 
judicially given the title of Venerable. 

The Apostolic Process is now instituted to examine all the evi- 
dence concerning the reputation for sanctity and the miracles, or the 
fact of martyrdom. The evidence of the servant of God having vir- 
tues both theological and cardinal in an heroic degree is discussed in 
three separate meetings, over the third of which the Pope himself 
presides. If the evidence is favorable the Holy Father, after recom- 
mending the matter to God, signs a decree asserting that there exists 
evidence of heroic virtue. 

The miracles are now discussed. (If there is conclusive evidence 
of martyrdom, the Pope may dispense super miraculis.) Two mir- 
acles of the first class are required, three if the testimony is only 
proved by hearsay (de auditu), and four if the testimony rests only 
on tradition and documentary evidence. The discussion of miracles 
proceeds in the same way as that of the virtues. If a favorable 
judgment is rendered, the Pope signs a decree that there exists evi- 
dence of miracles. 

Another meeting of the Sacred Congregation of Rites is held, 
and, if it is voted upon favorably that, considering the approbation of 
miracles and heroic virtue, it is safe to proceed with the solemnities of 
beatification, a decree is signed by the Pope, and at a time appointed 
by him, the solemn ceremonies take place in the Vatican Basilica, and 
on this occasion a brief is issued permitting the public veneration of 
the beatified person now known as Blessed. 

Canonization may be sought as soon as two miracles have been 
reported after beatification. (Three miracles are required after 
equivalent beatification.) These are discussed in three meetings of 
the Congregation. If the miracles are confirmed, another meeting 
is held, at which meeting it is discussed, whether it be safe to pro- 
ceed with the ceremonies of canonization, (Super tuto). The matter 
is then commended to God in prayer, and the Holy Father gives his 
final consent, and the Bull of Canonization is issued, which not only 
permits, but commands, the public cultus, or veneration of the Staint. 

When the solemn rites are held in the Vatican, the Postulator 
usually obtains permission from the Pontiff for a solemn novena 
or triduum in honor of the new Saint. 
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It is to be noted that in the ancient discipline of the Church, 
canonization did not presuppose beatification, but the new legislation 
demands that before the ceremony of canonization can be sought, 
authentic documentary evidence of beatification must be shown. 

Is the Pope infallible in issuing a decree of canonization? The 
Dominican school, following the teaching of St. Thomas, has always 
held the affirmative. In Quodlib. IX, a. 16, the Angelic Doctor says: 
“Since the honor we pay to the Saints is in a certain sense a profes- 
sion of faith, i. e., a belief in the glory of the Saints, we must piously 
believe that in this matter also the judgment of the Church is not 
subject to error.’”* An argument for infallibility seems to be found 
in the formula used, “By the authority of Our Lord Jesus Christ 

we decree and define Blessed (name) to be a Saint.” The 
Thomistic doctrine is, that it is impossible for the judgment of the 
Church to err in those things that pertain to faith. The “Communion 
of Saints” is an article of the Apostles Creed, and since in the case 
of all those raised to the altars of the Church, we have the incon- 
testable evidence of miracles, works which only God can perform, 
it can be said without doubt, that in the canonization of God’s serv- 
ants, the Holy Father is guided by that same “Spirit of Truth” which 
has been with the Church from the beginning and will be till the end 
of time. 

It is the general opinion that infallibility must not be extended to 
beatification, either formal or equivalent. In the examination of the 
miracles worked after beatification, the decree only states that the 
process of canonization may be safely proceeded with. Moreover the 
decree of beatification is only a permission, not a command. It is 
not the last step, but only a preparation for canonization. In most 
cases, the cultus permitted is limited to a determined locality or 
religious body. However it is to be presumed, according to the com- 
mon opinion of theologians, that de facto in this matter the Church 
does not err. 


?St. Thomas says, “we must piously believe.” Papal infallibility was 
not defined till over six centuries after the death of St. Thomas. 
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ST. THOMAS AND PROGRESS 


BRO. CYRIL DORE, O. P. 


a | oe is in the philosophy of St. Thomas a very sound 
theory of progress. It is a theory of both individual and 
social progress. The principles of St. Thomas here admit 
of wide application as it is not alone a question of the 
progress of science but of civilization and the realm of social action. 
St. Thomas was convinced of the human mind’s power for truth and 
in a number of passages, especially in his commentaries on Aristotle, 
he has expressed some very noteworthy thoughts on the develop- 
ment and progress of science and of civilization. In his Opusculum 
“In Boethium de Trinitate,” in which he fully developed his teach- 
ing on science and method, St. Thomas has deeply grasped and 
presented the intrinsic connection between philosophy and the other 
profane sciences; and it is quite in keeping with his thought to hold 
that the advance of the special sciences exerts an influence also on 
the development and rounding out of philosophic thought, without 
detriment to the eternally valid principles and basic convictions of 
the “philosophia perennis.” ... 

The principles of T homistic philosophy can be regarded as the 
postulates of the particular sciences with greater reason than can 
those of modern idealistic and positivistic philosophy which either 
explains away the specific significance of the individual sciences, or, 
conversely, allows itself to be absorbed by them. In the philosophy 
of St. Thomas we have a system that is based on the conviction of a 
Perfect God, the Supreme Ruler of the Universe and the Last End 
of all creation. In so far as man ordains his actions to, and con- 
forms his life with, the immutable laws of God, in so far as man 
strives day by day to overcome his lower nature and to advance to- 
ward his ultimate perfection, union with God, and in so far as he 
approximates his Last End, man may be said to be making progress. 
Because God is distinct from the world and perfect, it does not 
follow that there is no room for perfection in the universe.? This 
progress towards perfection is in us and not in God. If progress were 
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applied to God it would defeat its own purpose because God is perfect 
and He cannot be moving from perfection to perfection. The uni- 
verse and the souls in it can only progress on the condition that they 
have a Cause and an Ultimate of progress. Without the first they 
never would have begun to progress; without the second, they never 
would try to progress. In other words, God as the Cause and the 
Ultimate End, the Alpha and Omega of all things, is the one force- 
ful condition of all true progress. 

In all created things it is observed that two things concur for 
the perfection of an inferior nature; the first is proper to its own 
motion; the other is proper to a motion of a nature which is superior 
to it... The added perfection of the mineral world is found in its 
use for the plant. The added perfection of the plant is found in its 
purpose for the animal; while the animal is subordinated to the per- 
fection of man. Man is the natural perfection of creation and all 
things that are inferior to him exist on account of him. “Bonitas rei 
non solum in esse suo consistit, sed in omnibus aliis quae ad suam 
ferfectionem requiruntur.”’* 

In God’s plan of the universe there are three great orders. The 
first is the order of nature which receives its perfection from the 
motion of a higher intellectual nature. In the case of man, this is 
the gift of supernatural participation in the Divine Goodness. The 
second is the order of grace. Although nature does not absolutely 
need grace, yet once it receives that participation in the Divine Nature, 
which is grace, it exceeds its own limitations. The order of grace 
has its ultimate perfection in the order of glory, which is the beatific 
vision of God. In this last order, man finds the goal of his aspira- 
tions and his perfect happiness. Here is a philosophy of progressive 
movement that gives intelligibility and intelligence to progress. It is 
a philosophy of perfectibility for in it we see the tendency of all 
things toward their final end which is God. 

It is interesting to observe how St. Thomas succeeded in recon- 
ciling the constant and the variable in his theory of progress, and in 
what degree it admits of the possibility of change for the better. 
First of all, essences are immutable and by them the natural species 
are fixed. They are imitations of the essence of God, and the degree 
of imitability does not change. From this it follows that what con- 
stitutes man, his quiddity as it was termed, is everywhere the same. 
One is either a man or not a man. In like manner the first principles 





* Summa Theologica, Ila Kae, q. 2, a. 3. 
“Contra Gentes, III, cap. 30. 
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of reason—the judgments which express the fundamental relations 
of all being, the prerequisites of whatever reality may come into 
actual existence,—are stable and permanent. Their necessity and 
their universality are absolute. St. Thomas referred to these prin- 
ciples as “per se notae,” i. e., knowable of themselves; for by merely 
understanding the subject and the predicate one can grasp the abso- 
lute necessity of all the relation which unites them, independently 
of all experience. The first principles of mathematics, in a lesser 
degree, express the same invariable relations. These relations are 
constant and admit of no progressive development. 

Nor is it otherwise when we consider the principles of the moral 
and social order. That good must be done and wrong avoided, that 
the state is for the good of the individuals, are principles which are 
necessary and fixed. However, the necessity of these moral and so- 
cial principles is different from that of the principles of reason. 
These moral principles imply a condition; namely, the existence of 
humanity in its actual state—the fact of creation. Hence, such prin- 
ciples are not knowable by a mere analysis and comparison of their 
subject and predicate, “per se notae’; they manifestly rest on ob- 
servation and on experience. These principles also are constant and 
are termed “per aliud notae.” 

On the other hand, St. Thomas took into consideration the prob- 
lem of change. In his doctrine of potency and act, St. Thomas gives 
us a solution of this problem. He took it from Aristotle and gave it 
a breadth and extension unknown to the Greek philosopher. Act or 
actuality may be described as any present sum-total of perfection. 
Potency or potentiality is the aptitude to achieve that perfection. 
Potentiality is imperfection and non-being; but it is not mere noth- 
ing because non-being considered i. an already existing subject is 
endowed with the germ of future actualization. The coupling of 
actuality and potentiality penetrates the inmost depths of reality and 
explains all the great conceptions of scholastic metaphysics. Espe- 
cially does it explain the doctrine of matter and form; and it is the 
philosophical foundation of an explanation of progress. 

An answer to the problem of human progress is found in the 
psychology of St. Thomas. For, as St. Thomas observes, human 
nature is the same in all men and whatever is essential to it is stable 
and uniform. The faculties, however, differ in power and in flexi- 
bility. The intelligence and the will are energetic in a greater or 
less degree; they are susceptible of being perfected and this perfec- 
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tion is itself unlimited. The repetition of activities engenders per- 
manent dispositions, which intensify effort. So it is evident that 
there is room in this theory for progress in science. St. Thomas ap- 
plies this to the geocentric hypothesis of which he sees the possible 
supplanting.°® 

In the domain of morals and social justice, the place accorded 
change is much more pertinent and widespread. The concern here 
is not with the increase of judgments on morals in the individual and 
society. It is a case of real transformation and adaptation. The 
underlying reason is found in human liberty. This involves the pre- 
eminence of the intellect, for reason has to weigh the value of the 
circumstances that envelop a concrete and practical application of 
the moral law. The more numerous these circumstances become, 
the greater is the elasticity of the law. The matter is well and clearly 
put by St. Thomas, as follows: ‘“‘As to the proper conclusions of the 
practical reason, neither is the truth or rectitude the same for all, 
nor, where it is same, is it equally known by all. Thus it is right and 
true for all to act according to reason: and from this principle it 
follows as a proper conclusion, that goods entrusted to another should 
be restored to their owner. Now this is true for the majority of 
cases: but it may happen in a particular case that it would be in- 
jurious, and therefore unreasonable, to restore goods held in trust; 
for instance if they are claimed for the purpose of fighting against 
one’s country. And this principle will be found to fail the more, 
according as we descend further into detail, e. g., if one were to say 
that goods held in trust should be restored with such and such a 
guarantee, or in such and such a way; because the greater the num- 
ber of conditions added, the greater the number of ways in which 
the principle may fail, so that it be not right to restore or not to 
restore.”* However, it is well to remember that in spite of all else, 
the fundamental inclination towards good abides in the depths of 
human conscience. It can be darkened, but it cannot be completely 
extinguished. Even in the worst of men, human nature remains good 
and retains the indelible imprint of the eternal law. No matter how 
low man may fall, he is capable of regeneration and advancement. 
No matter how perfect he may consider himself, there is always room 
for improvement. Hence, progress in the interpretation of moral 
laws is consonant with social changes. 

As for social truths and social laws, these are even more sub- 


* De Coelo, Il, 17. 
* Summa Theologica, Ia Tae, q. 94, a. 4. 
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ject to the conditions of time, occupation and person, than the laws 
of the moral individual. Hence, because of the variability of social 
conditions, progress in human legislation is possible. In the follow- 
ing passage, St. Thomas shows that law as well as science is capable 
of progress: “Thus there may be two causes for the just change of 
human law: one on the part of reason; the other on the part of 
man whose acts are regulated by law. The cause on the part of 
reason is that it seems natural to human reason to advance gradually 
from the imperfect to the perfect. Hence, in speculative sciences, 
we see that the teaching of the early philosophers was imperfect, and 
that it was afterwards perfected by those who succeeded them. So 
also in practical matters: for those who first endeavored to discover 
something useful for the human community, not being able by them- 
selves to take everything into consideration, set up certain institu- 
tions which were deficient in many ways; and these were changed 
by subsequent lawgivers who made institutions that might prove less 
deficient in respect to the commonweal. On the part of man whose 
acts are regulated by law, the law can be changed on account of the 
changed condition of man, to whom different things are expedient 
according to the difference of his condition.’”* 

Thus the Thomistic theory opens the way for progress in human 
legislation. And since legislation is an attribute of sovereignty, it 
opens the way likewise for progress in the government of states. But 
St. Thomas adds this counsel of wisdom: human law should not be 
changed except for very good reasons, because every change in law 
weakens the majesty of legislative power. 

On the basis of the principles found in St. Thomas, it is, there- 
fore, compulsory to expect and to work for progress in social life. 
For whatever the government may be, it must always look towards 
betterment, “ut sit de promotione solicitus.’ It must put at the dis- 
posal of individuals the means of perfecting their personality in all 
phases of social action. It must assure all that concerns the develop- 
ment of the physical powers of man, as well as of the intelligence 
and of the moral will. It must also better the conditions of produc- 
tion and of work. A like mission belongs to the social authority, 
whatever form this authority may assume. Hence, with the wise 
and definite distinction of St. Thomas ever in mind, one must de- 
termine in varying circumstances just what form of government is 
most propitious to the realization of its social mission. 


* ibid. q. 97, a. 1. 
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Like the individual and the state, human civilization in its en- 
tirety is capable of progress. This is because of the fact that civiliza- 
tion is the result of human activities which are always perfectible. 
Education, religion, heredity, the influence of authority can all act 
on the development of the artistic faculties, of scientific achievement 
and of custom.* 

Human progress carried out to its logical conclusion not only 
includes the temporal welfare of man but also the perfection of the 
soul. The way is prepared for transcendental action of a still higher 
order that extends to a term that is absolutely final. For the ultimate 
perfection to which anything can attain is this, that it be united with 
its principle. Hence, God is most certainly the beginning and the 
ultimate objective of all human progress. These principles are found 
throughout the writings of St. Thomas and they were used by him 
problem of progress. 

In the philosophy of St. Thomas we find an ideal and objective 
worthy of man’s highest aspirations and compatible with his noblest 






to solve the 





pre achievements. In it the present life is not the be-all and 
en yuman existence; on the contrary, the present life is 
as a journey towards God, man’s Last End and Per- 
fect Happiness, and so lived that he may constantly prepare for life 
with God. The goods of this life are to be used in a rational way, 
not as containing perfect happiness in themselves, but as means to 


man’s Ultimate End, God, the One Supreme Object towards which 
I] ss tends. For, final and perfect happiness can con- 


sist in nothing other than the vision of the Divine Essence. It is the 
happiness of the highest of man’s faculties and completely satisfies 
our noblest desires. Progress, considered under the principle of 
finality and interpreted by the Aristotelian distinction of potentiality 
and < lity, completes any theory of social philosophy. Therefore, 





we maintain that St. Thomas deserves a hearing in modern social 
science and that human society, baptized in the golden wisdom of 
Aquinas, will more closely approximate the City of God. 

*Maurice DeWulf, Philosophy and Civilization (Princeton, 1924), pp. 
97-101. 











CONTEMPORARY RELIGION 


BRO. JOACHIM BAUER, O. P. 


LL creation bespeaks the praise of its Creator and man 
craves union with his Maker and God. Who is to lead him, 
who is to direct him, that his aspirations may be fulfilled ? 
This is the problem that confronts the leaders of our secular 

universities. Everyone who faces the issue squarely is desirous of a 

solution knowing that the future of our nation and civilization are 

at stake. : 

Youth has always been generous. It teems with life, it senses 
the worth-while things of life, and would gladly spend itself in the 
realization of its ideals if only it were made clear that the values of 
spiritual life are just as real as, and far more vital in human progress 
than, the material world which engulfs our physical senses. In some 
vague, intangible sort of a way, youth comes in contact with, and 
gets a passing glimpse of, the ultimate significance of man’s existence. 
For a time it breathes more quickly, the higher aspirations are fired. 
and it would feign follow, consecrating its life to the fulfillment and 
propagation of these spiritual realities. It casts about for leadership 
and direction. Hoping for victory in its quest it gives itself to vari- 
ous youth movements. Youth is in quest of truth, of service for 
others, and above all of that intimate union with God which alone 
can give peace to the soul. 

Youth has the inalienable right to expect sympathetic encour- 
agement. This should be given without stint or misgiving. En- 
thusiastic as youth is, it needs the experience of age; it needs 
its ideals; it needs to have the way marked out for it on this 
high road of romance that will lead to the fuller life. And what 
does it receive? Instead of being educated to think and see the 
rational basis for the fundamental verities of religion, it is told that 
religion is an ineffable experience whose intellectual expression can 
only be symbolical. In consequence, the most varied opinions in the 
religious sphere are held to be compatible with a fundamental unity 
of life. Youth is told that theology may vary, but that religion re- 
mains the same. 

The establishment of experience as the supreme criterion of 
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truth, and of values, is the crux of the anti-intellectual tendency of 
the modern world. Nor is it a trifling thing. Its fruits are the 
logical outcome of roots that go deep into the entire philosophical 
development of modern times. Ever since the days of Kant, modern 
philosophy, together with the theology that it has influenced, has had 
as its dominant note a depreciation of reason and a sceptical answer 
to the question “What is truth?” The attack has been conducted by 
men of marked intellectual power, nevertheless it has been an attack 
on the intellect. The logical results are being evidenced everywhere, 
even in the sphere of practice. The marked characteristic of the 
present day is a lamentable intellectual decline in all fields of human 
endeavor except those that deal with purely material things. The 
intellect has been brow-beaten so long and so consistently, that it is 
not surprising that it is now ceasing to function in practise. Feeling 
and experience are now the criterions of truth and morality. What 
will happen when men begin to doubt the validity of their feelings? 

We hear much of the intellectual strides of today. Reason is 
said to reject superstitions and outworn dogmas of the past. This 
is the temper of many university-trained men. The trouble with the 
thought of today is that there is not enough thought. The trouble 
with university graduates is, not that they are too original, but rather, 
that they are not half original enough. All tend to go the same 
routine way like a flock of sheep. A demagogue, “expert,” or “pro- 
tagonist” of some special cause, knowing the responsiveness of youth, 
exploits his pet theories among the student body. He makes use of 
old stock phrases. His hearers swallow whole whatever is given 
them. They then imagine that they are bold, daring, independent 
and original because they abuse what everyone else is abusing, espe- 
cially if this be the religion of Christ. 

A man can not be original in his subject unless he knows what 
the subject is. True originality is invariably preceded by patient at- 
tention to facts; it calls for a trained mind that is able to think. Yet 
this patient attention to facts, this training of the mind through logic 
and philosophy, is being neglected by the pedagogue of today. ’Tis 
passingly strange that anyone would believe that he can think when 
he has no premises to begin with, and nothing to think about. Is it 
any wonder that the world is adrift in a maze of doubt and chaos 
when it is not even cognizant of the rational grounds for belief in 
God, the spirituality and immortality of the soul, and kindred truths 
that should be part and parcel of the education of the lowliest in life? 
Contemporary thought, on such questions as these, is as confused to- 
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day as was the thought of mankind prior to the advent of Chris- 
tianity. Man is roaming at large. He seems as helpless as he was 
after the fall and antecedent to his redemption by Christ. 

The exaltation of the ego, and anti-intellectualism and pragma- 
tism of our times, has produced a strange conglomeration of contra- 
dictions that find their birth in the teachings of such leaders as 
Luther, Descartes, Hume and Kant. A deo-centric world had re- 
ferred all things back to God as the First Cause and the Author of 
all things; it was a world that thought of man in terms of God and 
man. Luther’s revolt and his individualism sowed the seeds of a 
homo-centric world which was to think in terms of man and God. 
Luther is credited with restoring man to his proper dignity, yet a 
reading of Luther shows that for him man was but “a lost lump.” 
Luther paved the way in theology. Descartes carried on his work, 
unknowingly no doubt, within the realms of reason, so that Descartes, 
who is credited with having restored man’s reason to him, actually 
denied reason by asserting that man has only one process of mind 
by which to attain truth, that is through intuition. Descartes de- 
stroyed the rational ground and basis of faith by making the infinite 
something irrational, saying that it was beyond the limits of human 
reason. He wished to honor God by placing Him beyond the intel- 
ligible. Reason, therefore, was not a preparation for faith, nor was 
faith for him the perfection of reason. 

That the rationalism of this period “ultimately made its home 
with Protestantism rather than the older communion, was not because 
the former was in principle more tolerant of divergent views, but 
because the divisions within the Protestant ranks made greater 
tolerance a necessity.”* Locke, Berkeley and others made their con- 
tributions. However, it is to Hume that we may trace most modern 
sceptical arguments. He denied causality; our contemporaries fol- 
low him, hold his views, and quote him as though he had exploded 
the principle of causality. More than this he made a complete denial 
of all transcendental and moral truths, for assuming that we cannot 
know causes, he argued that we cannot rise above experience, and 
therefore cannot rise to any knowledge of God who is beyond our 
experience; and if He exists, being perfect, He cannot be known 
by the imperfect. 

Kant following Hume tried hard to save pietism from scepticism 
only to further depreciate reason. He denied all proofs for the ex- 


*A. C. McGiffert, Union Theological Seminary, Protestant Thought Before 
Kant, p. 187. 
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istence of God in so far as they were based on reason. He trans- 
ferred our knowledge of God to his categorical imperative—a gratui- 
tous assumption that lacked a solid rational foundation. Kant’s 
influence has probably gone further, and certainly has been 
more disastrous, than he had expected. 

The individualism and the revolt of Luther, the rationalism 
and ego of Descartes, the scepticism of Hume, and Kant’s sup- 
posed annihilation of the proofs for the existence of God, paved 
the way for the philosophical and religious errors of today. 
Pragmatism has now usurped the throne of reason. Pragma- 
tism says that truth is something relative. Anti-intellectualism 
changes its theories continually and reiterates that we cannot 
know truth. Science has been divinized. It is made the infal- 
lible guide in all spheres of human life even though her dictum 
of today may be denied on the morrow. Science changes its 
hypotheses daily, nevertheless its devotees insist on explaining 
God, religion and life in terms of the current hypothesis. Fol- 
lowing Darwin, the scientists attempted to explain everything 
in terms of evolution. The coterie that has taken up the rela- 
tivity of Einstein wishes to explain everything in terms of rela- 
tivity. Psycho-analysis attempts to explain away the supernat- 
ural in terms of pathology, physiology and psychology. The 
scientists in changing their hypotheses aim at truth as some- 
thing that can be attained. Truth can be attained in science, 
but they will not admit final truth in religion. All the while we 
hear much talk about progress. Apparently the world has for- 
gotten that progress involves something to progress from and 
something to progress to. If according to anti-intellectualism 
we can not know truth, and according to the pragmatist one 
doctrine is as good as another, then where is progress? What 
have we progressed from, and towards what are we pro- 
gressing ? 

A brief consideration of the religious opinions of some of 
the leading men of today, many of them at our secular uni- 
versities, will give us an index to the progress that is being made. 
We shall also see the thought on which our youth is being 
nourished. Much of this thought will certainly seep down to 
the masses of the next generation. 

The sociological group of philosophers, led by Durkheim in 
France, Wundt in Germany, Sellars, Ames, and Ellwood in 
America, explain God as society divinized. Some of them argue 
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that we cannot prove the existence of God; others say that we have 
progressed in our idea and notion of God with the result that we no 
longer believe in being subject to any autocratic power; all sum up 
religion as a service of humanity. Such is the religion of hu- 
manitarianism which is being propagated by many of the lead- 
ers of the Protestant seminaries in Europe and America. 

The psychological explanation of religion, for a large group 
of psychological philosophers, sees no need of postulating God as 
the supreme object of religion. This school received its im- 
petus in a large measure from William James, who held that 
God was for each man, just what each man wished Him to be; 
moreover God was not infinite, but finite. This school contends 
that it can explain religion without God as we Scholastics understand 
and know Him. Bertrand Russell reduces religion to simply 
finite objects looked at infinitely; Santayana saw religion as the 
effect of balked tendencies; Moxon and others refer to it as a 
sex ecstasy; MacDougall accounts for it as a fusion of primary 
instincts; A. G. Tansley considers it a mental projection; and 
the school of Leuba and psycho-pathologists hold that even 
mystical experience is fundamentaliy physiological and its psy- 
chic and so-called metanoetic characteristics are hallucinations. 

The current philosophical concept of God, as comprehended 
by advocates of emergent evolution, is probably best seen in the 
works of Professor S. Alexander of Manchester University, England, 
and Professor Alfred North Whitehead of Harvard. The God of 
Professor Alexander’s Time, Space and Deity is very much like 
the pantheistic God of Spinoza although he has exchanged Space 
and Time for Spinoza’s extension and thought. His work bears 
the impress of Bergson. In the last analysis, Alexander’s Phil- 
osophic system is pantheistic. His God is in evolution, He is 
of the temporal order and is constantly emerging; hence God 
is not infinitely perfect, for His perfections increase with those 
of the universe. “And it is, I believe, felt (though perhaps I 
am misled by philosophical prepossessions) as the sense that 
we also help to maintain and sustain the nature of God and are 
not merely His subjects; that God Himself is involved in our 
acts and their issues, or, as was put above, not only does He 
matter to us, but we also to Him.”* Elsewhere he says, “God is 

in the strictest sense not a creator, but a creature.’ 


*S. Alexander, Time, Space and Deity, II, p. 388. 
*S Alexander, op. cit., p. 398. 
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Professor Whitehead has made a timely protest against the 
emotional interpretation of religion made so popular by William 
James. He has endeavored to place religion on a metaphysical 
basis. At times he seems close to the Scholastic and Christian 
idea of God, but he repeatedly shows the influence of Alexander’s 
concept of a Space-Time God although he does not use the same 
terminology. For Whitehead, the world depends upon God, and 
God also depends upon the world; God perfects us and we help 
to perfect God; and “Religion is world-loyalty.’* 

Summing up the modern notion of religion we see that the 
world believes that it can have religion without God. Humani- 
tarianism thinks that humanity has become disinterested in a 
personal God and a supernatural world; consequently it is de- 
voting all its efforts towards making this a better place to live 
in—this world is to be man’s paradise. Its slogan is service of 
mankind, and service for humanity. Psychology believes that 
it can explain religion and religious experience without God. 
Science believes that the traditional notion of religion has been 
founded upon a false conception of the universe. It is firm in its 
belief that man cannot rise above physical facts; hence man cannot 
know God. Despite their words to the contrary, it is patent that man 
is very much interested in God. The vast array, and the intellectual 
calibre of the: men who are endeavoring to solve the problem of man’s 
relation to his Creator but prove man’s instinctive need of God and 
of religion that will place him in attune with his Maker. “Thou hast 
created us for Thyself, O God, and our heart is restless until it re- 
poses in Thee.” 

William James has said that “The truest scientific hypothesis is 
that which, as we say, “works” best; and it can be no otherwise with 
religious hypotheses.’ Accepting this criterion, there is one religion, 
and only one that satisfies the test—the religion of Christ as taught 
by the Church that He founded. It “works” best today, it has worked 
best ever since its foundation by God Himself in the person of His 
Divine Son, Jesus Christ. Countless sects have been formed, sec- 
tions have broken away from the Church He instituted; their at- 
tempts have all proved abortive. As a result untold numbers have 
been estranged from their God, untold numbers are being told that 
He does not exist. The Church is like a John the Baptist, “a voice of 
one crying in the wilderness: prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 


oer 


* Alfred North Whitehead, Religion in the Making, p. 60. 
° William James, The Will to Believe (New York, 1897), preface p. xii. 
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straight His paths.” God came unto His own and His own knew 
Him not. The world is seeking God but fails to turn to her who 
stands in its midst and speaks His message, sealed with His divinity 
and authority. The world must return to God or it will be lost. 
We must lead the world back to God and we must begin our work 
by giving our philosophy and theology to the youth of today. 

Men are not as beasts of the field, who are born, live for a while, 
and then are as though they were not. The world must be taught 
the dignity of man. St. Thomas Aquinas anticipated the needs of 
our times precisely because truth and man’s nature are essentially the 
same in all ages. He has the answer to the errors of today. Nine 
out of every ten so-called new ideas are simply old mistakes; mis- 
takes which man will make over and over again as long as he is left 
to himself. Aquinas has met these mistakes in his Summa Theol- 
ogica where he also gives a thorough treatise on the nature and dignity 
of man, and man in relation to his God. He distinguishes between man 
in the natural order and the truths that he may know there, and man 
in the supernatural order and the truths that he may further know 
by the light of faith. Faith is the perfection of reason. The super- 
natural is the perfection of the natural. Man, fashioned to the image 
and likeness of God, is endowed with an intellect and will. By the 
natural light of his intellect alone, man can know the existence of 
God, the spirituality and immortality of his soul. Before the re- 
ception of faith, human reason can and ought to know the fact of 
revelation from the motives of credibility, especially from miracles. 

Treating of man’s moral life, the Angelic Doctor delineates the 
nature of the natural virtues, their properties, increase, and the value 
of these acquired virtues in the exercise of the infused virtues. He 
further shows that through the fall of man, mankind had need of the 
saving, healing grace of the Redemption. 

In speaking of man’s need of grace the Doctor of the Schools 
teaches not only as a philosopher but preeminently as a theologian. 
Having demonstrated that man in his natural state can and ought to 
know God by his reason, and would thus long to know his Creator 
more intimately, he reveals to us in what manner we are made sons 
of God through grace. The world has sought to bring God to man 
by making Him a creature or by humanizing Christ. Aquinas un- 
folding the teachings of Christ shows conclusively that God intended 
to bring man to Him by divinizing him through grace and the merits 
of the Redemption. Christ stooped to our level that He might lift 
us to His own. Such is the effect of God’s grace which the world 
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has rejected together with all that is supernatural. And in the Eu- 
charist, we are permitted to receive our Lord and God that we might 
be one with Him. Through the Gifts of the Holy Ghost we are led 
on to spiritual heights and intimacies with God Himself that transcend 
the flight of the human imagination. God has truly been most gen- 
erous with man. But the world knows Him not. His message must 
be preached to the world, especially to the youth that their aspirations 
and ideals may find realization. Through youth we may hope to save 
the world. At least we may hope for real progress, a progress that 
will lead man to a fuller life here and to eternal union with his God 
and Master. 

The contemporary religion of the world and the religion of 
Christ, as taught by His Church and synthesized by the Angelic 
Doctor, are as far apart as the poles; nay they are as distant from 
one another as the finite is from the infinite. Contemporary religion 
makes man a beast of the field, a clod of humanity doomed to an 
earthly existence and a return to the dust from which it has him rise. 
The religion of Christ endows man with a spiritual and immortal 
soul which partakes of the divine nature itself through the reception 
of grace. The world is sick, even unto death. It has need of re- 
ligion as never before. The good which Protestantism had retained 
from the Catholic Church at its egress has been fast ebbing away. 
Today, undermined and tottering, the religions of the world are 
doomed to fall into ruins. The Catholic Church alone stands and 
towers up into the heights of heaven; she is the only stable thing— 
all else is in flux. 

The world is looking towards the Church in the hope that here 
it may find its God. The world is eager to understand; the world 
is dying of spiritual hunger—its soul is gasping in the throes of 
spiritual death. Who is to preach the Gospel, if we do not? Who 
is to break the Bread of Life to it? Who is to administer the saving 
sacraments of Penance and Extreme Unction that the world may re- 
gain its spiritual health and again live? 

There are many periods in the history of Christianity that af- 
ford situations analogous to that of our time. We may well study these 
and apply their methods in so far as they meet present needs. An 
instance of note was the way in which the Dominican Order met the 
problem that confronted Spain in the thirteenth century when Spain 
was being overrun by Jews and Saracens. At the suggestion of St. 
Raymond Pennafort the Order established a special course of post- 
graduate studies at certain places where men of talent studied, not 
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only the languages of their prospective converts, but also their man- 
ner of thought, their philosophy and religion. The renowned Pugio 
Fidei of Raymond Martin, O. P., at this period, is one of many 
valuable works that were produced as effective weapons to overcome 
the Jewish and Arabian errors. The marked success with which they 
were able to show those souls, outside the Fold, their need of the 
Gift of Faith is a matter of history. 

Pope Leo XIII’s firm grasp on the needs of our age, together 
with his far-seeing vision, caused him to establish a similar strong- 
hold to meet the errors of the day. Cardinal Mercier accomplished 
his work well. Louvain has proven a boon to scientific, philosophical 
and religious thought. We must have more such centers. We must 
have more men trained and cast in a like mold. For many in the 
world, Protestantism is synonymous with Christianity. Protestant- 
ism and the sects have failed; and not only have they failed, but by 
their actions they have raised an opposition and resentment that is 
becoming more powerful. The effects of organized anti-Christian 
propaganda and persecution have brought dire results in France. 
There, Catholicism is slowly but surely gaining ascendancy. The 
youth of France is responding to the ideals that Catholicism has to 
offer, so that the Church is there again receiving the flower of youth 
that had not known her in its infancy. Are we going to profit by the 
lessons that history affords us, or are we going to pass through the 
persecutions of a France before we give the youth of our nation a 
solid philosophy, a philosophy that will enable them to carry out the 
ideals that are ours and will lead them to the True Fold of Christ— 
the Catholic Church? 























THE PROPAGATION OF CATHOLIC TRUTH 


BRO. MATTHEW HANLEY, O. P. 


HE world needs the Catholic Church. That is patent to 
anyone who realizes the condition of the world and, at the 
same time, appreciates the Catholic Church. It was true 
when the “world” and the “Roman Empire” were practically 

synonymous. It is equally true today. Now, however large may be 
the number of those who realize the condition of the world, there 
are certainly millions who do not appreciate the Church. To bring 
this multitude to the Church is, in the present state of affairs, quite 
impossible. To bring the Church to the multitude is not only pos- 
sible—it is absolutely necessary. 

That is the conclusion that has forced itself upon the courageous 
men and women in various parts of the world who have undertaken 
the propagation of Catholic truth in what may be generically des- 
ignated Evidence Movements. Realizing that much of the partisan 
feeling against the Church has its root in ignorance, they have un- 
dertaken to spread broadcast the truth concerning the Church and 
her doctrines. As the learned Pope Leo XIII has written: “There 
is nothing so hurtful to Christian wisdom as that it should not be 
known, since it possesses, when loyally received, inherent power to 
drive away error.” Christ, with the Apostles, did not wait for the 
Jews to go down to Galilee. He went to Jerusalem and there, in the 
midst of those who hated Him or did not know Him, He set forth 
His doctrines simply and clearly. In like manner, these societies or 
guilds have gone forth and by the printed word or by word of mouth 
have begun the huge task of dissipating the false conceptions that 
keep well-meaning people away from the Church. 

In thus actively propagating the faith, these laymen are but 
fulfilling their duty as loyal children of the Church. In his encycli- 
cal letter on the duties of Christians as citizens, Pope Leo XIII 
pointed this out: “The office indeed of preaching, that is, of teach- 
ing, lies by divine right in the province of the pastors, namely of the 
bishops, . . . No one, however, must entertain the notion that 
private individuals are prevented from taking some active part in 





*Encyclical Letter Sapientiae Christianae, January 10, 1890. 
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this duty of teaching, especially those on whom God has bestowed 
gifts of mind with the strong wish of rendering themselves useful. 

‘ In respect consequently to the duties that bind us to God 
and the Church, it should be borne earnestly in mind that in propagat- 
ing Christian truth and warding off errors, the zeal of the laity 
should, as far as possible, be brought actively into play.’”* 

The organizations which have sprung up since the beginning 
of the century as an outlet for this activity may be considered in a 
general way as falling into two classes—those who confine their ef- 
forts chiefly to the distribution of literature and those whose princi- 
pal work is street preaching. The former are, of course, more 
numerous, for the difficulties attendant upon street preaching call 
for training and preparation that necessarily restrict the number of 
those engaged in the work. And yet the good done by both classes 
of organization is scarcely appreciated by the majority of our people. 
A brief glance at some of the best known societies may disclose some 
interesting information. 

As to the societies whose aim is the publication and spread of 
Catholic literature, perhaps the best known outside of our own 
country is the Catholic Truth Society of England, which has broad- 
cast throughout the English-speaking world hundreds of thousands 
of books and pamphlets. It has been an invaluable ally of those who 
have gone out in the open to preach Catholic doctrines. Similar or- 
ganizations have also been founded on the Continent. Thus in Italy 
there is the Federation of Catholic Men recently described by our 
Holy Father Pope Pius XI as a “participation of laymen in the 
Apostolic ministry of the Church.” France has witnessed the rise of 
several such societies, among them the Catholic Committee of Re- 
ligious Defence, which, in addition to publishing pamphlets and leaf- 
lets, furnishes a weekly bulletin to some five hundred newspapers ; 
the Action Populaire, showering upon the country over a million 
publications annually; the Association Catholique de la Jeunesse 
Francaise, numbering about 120,000 members engaged in giving 
lectures, promoting study circles and retreats and innumerable other 
activities. Belgium and Holland also have their groups of lay apos- 
tles, the former the Action Catholique and the latter a group of 
Hebrew-Catholic converts who have also undertaken street preach- 
ing. Beginnings have also been made in Australia centering princi- 
pally about lectures to non-Catholics. 

Although many may not realize it, the continent of North Amer- 





? Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII (New York, 1903), p. 189. 
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ica has been literally spanned by these societies of laymen. The out- 
standing ones are the well-known and highly-successful Catholic 
Truth Guild of Boston, the Catholic Truth Society of Oregon, the 
Catholic Laymen’s League of Georgia, and the Laymen’s Apostolate 
of Winnipeg, Canada. His Grace Archbishop John T. McNicholas, 
O. P., D. D., has recently established in the Archdiocese of Cincin- 
nati the Bellarmine Society, an organization of Catholic laymen who 
are to devote themselves to the study of apologetics and the defense 
of the faith. Of these societies, the Catholic Truth Society of 
Oregon and the Georgian association are engaged almost exclusively 
in the work of distributing Catholic literature. The former has been 
in existence for some four years during which time it has sent out 
over 500,000 pamphlets and books, and, if we include Catholic papers 
sent to non-Catholics and advertisements and articles in the secular 
press, the number reaches the amazing total of more than twenty 
millions.* 

The Laymen’s League of Georgia was founded in 1916 on the 
initiative of the late Right Rev. Benjamin J. Keiley, D. D., then 
Bishop of Savannah. Before it had been in existence two years, it 
could point with pride to its achievements in opposing anti-Catholic 
propaganda in Georgia, principally by means of the press, and since 
that time, its influence has extended into the other states of the south. 

Interesting as these records are, the work of the men and wo- 
men engaged in street preaching has even greater attractions. Per- 
sonal contact with those for whom they labor is at once an added 
advantage and a cause for greater concern. Although street preach- 
ing has admittedly done much good, it has met opposition. There 
are not wanting non-Catholics who view with alarm such an under- 
taking, assuming that it is but another attempt to foist the ‘““Romish 
Church” on unsuspecting by-standers. Catholics, too, there are, who 
fearful for the dignity of the Church and of Catholic truth, hesitate to 
approve what, to their minds, is an unnecessary, not to say hazardous 
method of bringing souls to Christ. They feel that to take Catholic 
doctrine into the streets and parks is to expose it to ridicule and even 
blasphemy. On the other hand, it has received the approbation and 
whole-hearted support of not a few distinguished prelates including 
His Eminence the Cardinal-Archbishop of Boston, under whose aus- 
pices the Catholic Truth Guild was founded, His Eminence Adrian 
Cardinal Gasquet, who, in approving the work of the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild, said: “I have the sure hope and belief that this form of 


* Fourth Annual Report, January, 1927. 
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lay apostleship will, within a few years, be found in all Christian 
countries. It is necessary, absolutely necessary, if the word of God 
is to reach the multitudes . . . that it be preached to them in 
the highways and by-ways of our great cities; and as they will not 
come to us, we must go to them.”” Many bishops in the United States, 
in welcoming the members of the Catholic Truth Guild, have voiced 
their approval of this apostolate of the laity 

The outdoor missionary effort is reasonable because of its suc- 
cess and certainly it has succeeded. As early as 1877, a street preach- 
ing movement was begun in England by Father Philip Fletcher and 
Mr. Lister Drummond, K. C., who founded the Guild of Ransom. 
Rapid strides had been made when the work was interrupted by the 
World War. The Guild has since been revived, but in Southwark 
where it was first organized, it has recently become allied with a 
younger organization—the Catholic Evidence Guild. A brief survey 
of this latter group of lay missionaries, its methods and its work will 
give a clear idea of what street preaching really means.* 

The geographical aspect of the world was not the only thing 
that underwent a change during the eventful years 1914-1918. Among 
other things, many came to look upon Roman Catholics in an entirely 
different light. Catholic chaplains were to a great extent the out- 
standing causes of this change of heart, at least among men who had 
been in service. For those at home, many reasons might be given. 
At any rate, the changed attitude was evident, but how to take ad- 
vantage of it was a problem. In England, the Catholic Evidence 
Guild was the answer. Founded in 1918, it was looked upon as more 
or less of an experiment. Happily, it has not only justified itself but 
it has won the approbation of almost all the bishops of England. 

The Guild is essentially an organization of laymen, a movement 
in which laymen are to take the chief part. However it is under the 
guidance of ecclesiastical authority for the work depends in great 
measure upon the initiative of the local ordinaries. Then, too, no 
one is permitted to mount a Guild platform until he has successfully 
passed an examination before a board appointed by the bishop and 
composed usually of two or three priests and a layman who has had 
experience in the actual work. 

Many of those who hesitate to approve such an undertaking by 


*We are indebted to Father John Baptist Reeves, O. P., for information 
concerning the Catholic Evidence Guild. Fr. Reeves and other English Do- 
minicans, notably Fr. Hugh Pope, Fr. Vincent McNabb, and Fr. Bede 
Jarrett, have done much to further the work. 
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laymen, even under the supervision of the clergy, are convinced that 
it is almost impossible to find competent men and women in numbers 
sufficient to carry on the work, and certainly the providing of speak- 
ers has been the big problem for the Guild. Everyone admits that 
street preaching is not a mere pastime. It entails work and prepara- 
tion and therefore sacrifice on the part of those who aspire to a 
speaker’s license. And yet there are in England thousands of men 
and women devoting three evenings each week to study classes and 
lectures, in addition to the time spent in preparation for these classes 
and in private reading and study. 

The necessity of the classes is apparent when we consider the 
nature of the work and the almost complete lack of preparation on 
the part of the volunteers. The time allotted to class is taken up with 
a lecture by the instructor, followed by a period of questioning by 
the instructor, and finally, a period for questions from the students. 
The main object is to give the men and women practice in speaking 
as often as possible and the growth of the Guild indicates that the 
classes are achieving their object. 

In thus sacrificing time and leisure, these zealous laymen are 
not only bringing light to others; they are also strengthening their 
own faith. As Father Reeves has written: “They quickly develop 
a real love for the unbeliever and simultaneously an equal love for 
Catholic truth and an insatiable desire to know more and more of it. 
Following this, the desire to live it more perfectly becomes more and 
more intense and practical.” Surely an effect in itself worth the 
effort. 

As the Christians of old thrilled and inspired the crowds in the 
Coliseum and aroused in them respect and even love for the faith 
that produced such sane, heroic men and women, the members of the 
Guild achieve a like effect by word and example in their modern 
Coliseum—Hyde Park in London—where each Sunday afternoon 
the Guild platform is set up beside those of Atheists, Communists, 
and all sorts of sectarians. From noon until dark, the members of 
the group of speakers assigned in turn address the crowd assembled, 
some out of curiosity, some with more worthy motives. They come 
to listen and, what is more important, they stay to listen and to ask 
questions. 

Aside from those few individuals who, by reason of experience 
or ability or both, are permitted to choose their own subjects and, in 
great part, to follow their own methods, there are two classes of 
speakers. The first is composed of those who are limited to a par- 
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ticular subject or group of subjects, beyond which they may not go 
even during the ever-popular question time. Should any of the 
crowd ask a question which does not come under his subject, the 
speaker must frankly admit that he must leave the question for an- 
other speaker or allow the chairman to deal with the questioner. 
These chairmen form the second class of speakers. They have a 
general license, that is, without restriction as to subject. At each 
meeting there must be one of these present to intervene should the 
limits imposed on the speaker prove a source of difficulty. The talks 
are delivered in a plain, simple manner suited to the ordinary man 
of the street for, after all, it is not so much technical theology that 
is wanted, but a straight-forward explanation from the point of view 
of a layman. 

Such in brief is the working of the Catholic Evidence Guild. 
Whatever may be said of it, the fact stands that good is resulting 
from the efforts of these zealous laymen. If it is true that “since 
the war the number of converts in England averages twelve thou- 
sand annually,” surely the labor is not in vain. 

Americans who favor this lay apostolate may derive some satis- 
faction from the knowledge that the revival of street preaching 
started in our own country a year before the Evidence Guild was or- 
ganized. In most of our cities, the “soap-box” has long since be- 
come a familiar sight. From its Delphian height, the oracles of So- 
cialism, religious theories, political fads and all sorts of pet fancies 
propound their doctrines. There is no good reason why those who 
alone have the truth that leads to life should not go out in the open 
and proclaim it to the well-meaning people of America. David Gold- 
stein and Martha Moore Avery, both of whom had been stout cham- 
pions of Socialism before their entrance into the Church, realized this 
and became the leaders in the organization of the Catholic Truth 
Guild of Boston which is now in its eleventh season of successful 
street preaching. The Guild was officially established on July 1, 
1917, and on July 4, the first meeting was held on Boston Common. 
The special van which had been built for the Guild, a combination 
motor car and rostrum, was blessed by His Eminence William Car- 
dinal O’Connell and sent forth “to make the Catholic Church better 
known and loved.” Since its inception, the Guild has conducted 
meetings in Boston similar to those held in England by the Evidence 
Guild and, in addition, the tireless leaders have toured the country 
spreading broadcast the truths of Christ and His Church. The year 
after the Guild was founded, the now-famous van was taken on a 
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transcontinental tour. On the Pacific coast the welcome from ec- 
clesiastics as well as laymen was no less enthusiastic than it had 
been in the East. The founders themselves testify to opposition 
encountered throughout the country, but experience and a more in- 
timate knowledge of the work banished it and today the Catholic 
Truth Guild stands forth as a powerful champion of truth, with a 
record that should inspire confidence in its mission and cooperation 
in its work. 

Another successful attempt at street preaching on this continent 
was made in Canada during the summer of 1926 when a Paulist Fa- 
ther from the United States spent four months in Manitoba where 
he was assisted by the Laymen’s Apostolate of Winnipeg. The men 
had been in training for the work for about two years, and while it 
may be doubted that the methods used in the campaign would be ef- 
fective or favorably received in our cities even by our own people, 
the results were satisfactory and were but another demonstration that 
street preaching is not only possible, but that it has already been tried 
and found successful. 

Separating the work of street preaching from the glamor and 
excitement of actually facing a crowd, it is evident that almost heroic 
effort and a great deal of time are required for the work of prepara- 
tion. Granting that street preaching is necessary, a successful at- 
tempt at it will demand real, solid work and unflagging zeal on the 
part of those concerned. Many far-seeing men believe that the time 
will come, if it is not already here, when Catholic truth must be 
carried to the people out in the open. Thus far all agree. The dif- 
ference of opinion is encountered when the next step is réached, 
namely, who is going to do it, clerics or laymen? If laymen are to 
enter the lists as champions of the Church, it is evident that they 
must be prepared and prepared thoroughly. The training of speak- 
ers will be the first and perhaps the greatest problem. As we have 
seen, study clubs or study circles have been the means adopted where 
the lay apostolate has been undertaken. The Guild of Ransom, the 
Catholic Evidence Guild, the Catholic Truth Guild, all, from their 
foundation have given much time and labor to the formation of these 
clubs. In Belgium, study circles have been in existence since 1910 
and today a veritable network of them extends over the land, not so 
much for street preaching as to insure an educated Catholic laity. 

In the United States, the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
has fostered the study club plan. The work was begun in 1921 and 
during the past six years, contacts have been made with some five 
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hundred organizations throughout the country. The methods are 
very much like those used in Europe and the aim is not preparation 
for an active lay apostolate, but rather the education of the Catholic 
layman that he may be a better Catholic and a better citizen.’ How- 
ever, should the street preaching movement expand here as it has 
elsewhere, may we not look to these study clubs as a foundation upon 
which to build? From them will come zealous men and women 
thoroughly instructed in their faith, eager and well-prepared to go 
out into the highways and by-ways to combat error and ignorance in 
the cause of Catholic truth. 


°The purpose, method and organization of study clubs are concisely set 
forth in a booklet published by the National Catholic Welfare Conference en- 
titled How to Conduct a Study Club. 
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THE EFFICIENT SUSTAINING CAUSE 


BRO. FRANCIS VOLLMER, O. P. 


Thomas calls attention to a relation which scientists and 
others seem to have lost sight of. A profound thinker on 
the Continent, Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, O. P., has recently 
re-directed the attention of serious-minded investigators to it, and 
some of the professors in our Catholic colleges have also done so, 
but, as far as we know, the presentation of this matter has never 
been singled out and published in English. 

Modern philosophers outside the pale do not, as a rule, think 
along the lines of the Aristotelian “four causes.” Matter and form 
they do not comprehend; finality, whether they be of the mechanistic 
or deterministic persuasion or not, they refer to as a purpose or some- 
thing else, not as a cause. But the efficient cause, ah yes, that they 
will talk about whether they admit there is such a thing or not. In 
brief, for our esteemed contemporaries, cause means efficient cause, 
and that is all. The notions of some of them as to just what this 
agent does, and what this causal relation is, if anything, are so wild as 
to make a poor naive seeker after truth gasp for breath and wonder 
if words mean anything at all. As one sane mind among the moderns 
remarks, anent Objective Idealism, “any clear statement of their 
position would falsify it.”* 

However, among those who do admit efficient causality, and 
mean by it something the same as we do, no one, as far as we know,, 
adverts to the very enlightening distinction which St. Thomas brings 
up in the article cited above, and in many other places in his works.’ 
St. Thomas here calls attention to the fact that efficient causes, or 
agents, are of two kinds: those that cause only the production of the 
thing, and those that cause also the existence of the thing produced— 
the causa secundum fieri and the causa secundum esse—and this is 
the distinction which it is the intention of this paper to bring out, 
and of which we hope to show the value. The English translation of 





* Santiana in “Egotism in German Philosophy.” 

? Summa Theologica, Ia Ilae, q. 109, a. 2, ad 3um; a. 8 c.; a. 9 ad lum. 
Contra Gentes, III cap. 65 et 67, ratione 3. De Potentia, q. 5, a. 1. Joan. IV, 
lect. 2. 
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the Summa Theologica,® renders causa secundum fieri as the “cause 
in becoming,” and causa secundum esse as the “cause of the being.” 
While that terminology may be more exact, still it seems preferable 
to refer to these two subdivisions of the efficient cause more simply 
as the originating cause and the sustaining cause, and to trust that no 
misunderstanding will result therefrom. 

The Master Scholastic goes on to explain what he means by 
these two causes; and first in regard to the originating cause. A 
builder, he says, is the producing cause of a house. As long as he is 
operating in putting that house together, his immediate effect, the 
becoming of that house, continues. When he ceases, and goes away, 
his effect stops also. The house is no longer in course of production 
—it exists; and the architect is not the cause of this existence, he 
has stopped working on it, he has departed, he may be dead. What 
is the cause of the continued existence of the house? The natures 
of the materials of which it is made, and since we are speaking strictly 
of efficient cause, it is whatever, or whoever, gives those materials 
their specific natures. 

This second kind of cause, then, which is responsible for the 
continued existence of the thing produced, is the sustaining cause, the 
causa secundum esse, and this is the important point of our whole 
discussion. As was intimated above, the only cause which can thus 
sustain the effect produced, can keep the thing made in existence, is 
that cause which can give the things produced their specific natures 
and actuating principles. St. Thomas illustrates this second kind of 
cause by the example of the sun illuminating the atmosphere; not 
only is it the cause of the production of the effect, but also of its 
continuation (or, if you wish to call it so, a continued series of new 
productions). Whether this example of the light of the sun would 
stand analysis or not, we don’t know. It may be that, like most 
examples, it limps a bit, still, it serves admirably as an illustration of 
the sustaining cause. What we wish to emphasize is the here and 
now element in this causation. This sustaining cause, or cause of 
the thing’s existing, is the motive, the present reason why, behind 
this thing that we perceive here and now. 

Not even natural causes which produce effects of the same spe- 
cific nature as themselves, St. Thomas says, can give this continued 
existence; as, for instance, when fire generates fire, or when a horse 
generates a horse, for such a cause does not produce the specific 


“Ta, q. 104, a. 1. 
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nature and actuating principle, but only brings it about that this par- 
ticular individual nature actuates this particular lump of brute matter. 

In scholastic terminology it is extremely easy to say it: Only 
that principle which can cause the substantial form can cause the 
existence which follows upon that form. But we are trying to talk 
the language of the opposition, and so terms like “substantial form” 
are consequently useless and taboo. 

Everything that was caused at all, then, and that still exists, re- 
quires, if we are to account fully for its present existence, more than 
that originating cause, which, let us say, has long ago disappeared. 
It requires something operating here and now, keeping it in existence. 
This may be a hard saying for those to whom it is new. It certainly 
is not new to the Scholastic philosopher—it is an old and well-known 
fact; one, however, about which we do not, perhaps, think often 
enough. There may be a whole chain of created agents actually 
operating at this moment keeping this thing in being, but some cause 
there must be. Here is a thing—it is existing. Whence is it drawing 
its existence? Not from itself—it cannot cause itself: not from the 
originating cause, for that cause has ceased to work, therefore, from 
some cause operating here and now. If this cause is in turn actuated 
by another, and so on into infinity, it makes no difference. No matter 
how many causes there are in this chain actually operating at once, 
the same reason holds good for any and all of them, and so we must 
come to an actuating principle, a Prime Mover, a First Cause that 
is not being caused. 

It is in this connection, in the proof for the existence of God, 
that Pére Garrigou-Lagrange uses this point which is made by St. 
Thomas. The force of the argument is that all the objections in re- 
gard to the possibility of an infinite series are avoided, because in 
this argument for a Prime Mover, that is to say, as a First Sustaining 
Cause, rather than as a First Originating Cause, it doesn’t make any 
difference whether the series is infinite or not. Here is an effect: the 
hands of the clock move. It matters not whether there are ten 
wheels moving them, or an infinite number of wheels moving them; 
none of them will ever move itself, and a prime mover is required 
just the same. And so, there is no need of going back to the 
beginning of the world, arguing to a First Cause in that sense; no 
need to go into the question of whether the same physical and gen- 
eral cosmological laws held good in the first condition of things as 
the ones we formulate for the world of today. Evolution, and so 
forth? What of it? That is entirely beside the question. The pres- 
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ent existing universe is here before our eyes, an evident palpable 
fact. Its existence demands a Prime Mover actuating and sustaining 
it here and now; why go back to the beginning? 

It is not a new proof, of course. It is simply a different state- 
ment of St. Thomas’ tertia via of proving that God exists—the argu- 
ment from contingency and necessity, or rather, that third way of 
stating the argument, for all the five ways are one argument at base. 

Some of our opponents may here bring up an objection: You 
Scholastics have unfortunately cut your own throats. You say that 
you have discovered, from the nature of this mysterious thing that 
you call the human soul, that it is a substantial something, and 
furthermore that it is spiritual, and that it can never die. And yet, 
here you are telling us that everything, everything outside of God, 
is contingent. Your own St. Thomas refers to the human soul, the 
angels, etc., as beings that are ‘necessaria in essendo. How can any- 
thing be necessarium in essendo and still require a sustaining cause? 

We shall answer in the words of another distinguished Thomist, 
Rev. N. Del Prado, O. P., who has gone deeply into the ultimate 
reasons and differences of things. In his work De Veritate Funda- 
mentali Philosophiae Christianae,* Father Del Prado says that these 
beings, although called “necessary in existence,’ do not have that 
necessity in themselves, but in God, and are said to be necessary inas- 
much as they have no intrinsic principle of corruption. “For, just 
as it depends on the will of God that He produced things ‘necessary 
in existence,’ so also it depends on His will that these things remain 
necessarily in existence, for God does not conserve things in being 
in any other way than by always giving them being. Therefore, if 
God should withdraw His action in giving them being, everything 
would be reduced to nothing.” 


*p. 458. 








DOMINICAN BOYS’ CAMP 


BRO. RALPH McCAFFREY, O. P. 


T has been only in the last few years that we have seen the 
rise of the summer camp movement to any great extent. 
The mammoth building programs of our larger cities have 
curbed and limited the activities of the youth of the present 

day to such a narrow sphere that the pent-up energies of boyhood 
must now be expended within the confines of the family backyard or 
at best within the precincts of the local playground. The wide open 
spaces of yesteryear are no more; the sky line is now brushed with 
mighty structures of steel and mortar; the vacant lot where once the 
crowd of happy youngsters gathered for their play is now marked off 
with the sturdy lines of a dwelling or factory; the one-time meeting 
place of the neighborhood youth is now perhaps the site of a mighty 
business corporation. Such, then, is the reason why summer camps 
have come into being; they are a necessity and are here to stay. 
Their necessity is apparent; their usefulness not to be denied. 
Wherever they have sprung up their success has been assured, if they 
have been founded under proper auspices. Far from the din and 
crowded city we find them, perhaps along the whitened sands of the 
seashore or deep in the beautiful recesses of the country. But no 
matter where they may be situated, their location is always chosen 
because of the healthfulness of climate and the facilities afforded for 
the diverse forms of recreation which play such a vital part in the 
activity of camp life. The plan of such enterprises always has 
the individual well-being of the campers in mind, and the whole prq- 
gram is sketched so as to provide for the maximum of comfort and 
enjoyment of those who take part. Every activity that is arranged, 
every schedule that is drawn up, is carefully considered with a view 
to the many different dispositions of those enrolled on the camp 
register. 

Very Reverend Raymond Meagher, O. P., S. T. Lr., LL. D., 
Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province, mindful of the necessity and use- 
fulness of a camp for the boys attending schools conducted by the 
Dominican Sisters in and about New York, early last spring turned 
over to Rev. W. L. Whalen, O. P., sub-prior of St. Vincent Ferrer’s 
Convent, New York City, a large tract of land, high in the Catskills, 
in the township of Staatsburg on the Hudson, to be fitted out and 
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equipped for a boys’ camp. The site is rich in historical lore and 
ideally situated for all sports both aquatic and land. Such a move on 
Father Meagher’s part is but another expression of his interest in 
the boys of the Dominican Sisters’ schools and of his eagerness to 
contribute to the solution of the boy-life problem, which has so long 
claimed the attention of those who have the boys’ interest at heart. 

The camp contains two hundred and fifty-eight acres and is un- 
excelled in the advantages it affords for the equipment of a real boys’ 
camp. The Hudson, with all its scenic beauty and facilities for boat- 
ing, swimming and fishing, is close at hand, and every opportunity is 
given the youth under proper supervision to enjoy the many sports 
that it provides. The campus commands the center of activity. Forty 
large tents set upon wooden platforms are spread across its vast 
expanse, and overlooking all is the headquarters of the director, Fa- 
ther Whalen. A large recreation tent has been erected and here the 
boys spend their evenings enjoying the indoor sports. During in- 
clement weather this tent is also used in the day time as a community 
center. 

The kitchen, a vital part of every camp, is large and commodious 
and is under the supervision of experienced cooks. No efforts are 
spared to secure and serve wholesome and nutritious food in ample 
quantities. From neighboring farms are procured the vegetables, 
butter, milk and other farm products for the camp table, and it is 
the proud boast of those in charge that the cuisine of the Dominican 
Camp is unsurpassed. 

During the meals the counselors keep close scrutiny to see that 
each boy is fairly treated and properly fed. The camp personnel, as 
with all institutions of this kind, must be made up of boys from a 
great variety of homes, yet with this merging into the individual, a 
standard of etiquette, such as is maintained in the best of homes, 
is set up and scrupulously carried out. The dining tent contains 
about fifteen tables, each large enough to accommodate twelve per- 
sons. Every convenience is provided for in this large and well- 
ventilated tent, and every device for sanitation has been utilized. 

On the crest of a knoll overlooking the campus an out-door altar 
has been erected, and here each morning the boys assist at the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. It is their first action of the morning—that 
of greeting the God of Hosts in the Sacrament of Love. Many of 
the boys take advantage of receiving Holy Communion at this Mass. 
It is, indeed, an inspiring spectacle to see these youngsters as they 
go to greet their God and partake of His Body and Blood, and truly 
a harbinger of the many happy events of which their day is replete. 
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The daily routine begins at seven each morning. With the blow- 
ing of a bugle all arise and, after a sufficient time has been given 
for dressing, a second signal is given for all to line up outside their 
tents. A procession is then formed and the campers march across 
the campus to the out-door altar for Mass. As soon as Mass is over 
the boys return to the drill ground for their morning setting-up exer- 
cises. At eight o'clock the call to breakfast is sounded and all array 
themselves about the tables for the morning repast. As soon as 
breakfast is finished a time is allotted for arranging the tents and all 
must have their equipment ready for inspection at nine. 

When the inspection is over the activities of the day’s program 
begin. There is a large athletic field and ground has been set aside 
for a baseball diamond, handball alley and a basketball court. Sev- 
eral teams have been formed among the campers and a keen rivalry 
has sprung up among the different nines as to their individual claims 
to supremacy. Teams from nearby towns are invited to the camp 
for games with the Dominican aggregation and spirit is rife among 
the boys in their rooting for the home team. The basketball and 
handball courts have both their devotees and have been very popular 
during the past summer. 

Hiking through God’s own open country has always been a feat 
to which our American boys aspire, and with this in mind the super- 
visor with his counselors have mapped out trips at various times to 
places of historical interest, of which there are many in the vicinity. 
Tramping along country roads, across new-mown fields or climbing 
steep hills, foster memories that will ever be recalled as the fondest 
of recollections. On these trips the boys gain practical experience in 
the dependence which they should have upon their own resources, 
in caring for themselves in the woodlands, in striking and breaking 
camp, in making fires on which their own meals are cooked, and many 
other interesting diversions which have made hiking popular with 
the younger element. 

The educational advantages of these jaunts into the woodlands 
are numerous. The children studying nature from books are listless 
and perfunctory in their attention to such a course. The reason is 
obvious. Living in the city where brick and mortar have hidden the 
real beauties of nature, where everything is so artificial and man- 
made, where trees and shrubbery are set out in rigid lanes and at 
studied distances, the school boy loses interest and holds in disdain 
any course that to him is impractical or at best theoretical. But to 
the boy in camp, all is changed. He sees natural beauty with an un- 
biased look. He sees it as God made him to see it. The far-reaching 
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woodland, the sweet-singing bird, the splashing of fish in the shadowy 
stream, enthrall his young heart in an ecstasy of delight. Here his 
imagination senses the true beauty which everywhere surrounds him. 
That study which during his school days was so uninteresting and 
forbidding has now become entrancing in its attraction and mys- 
terious in its allurements. 

Swimming must always hold first place in the program of any 
summer camp. The Dominican Camp is singularly favored in hav- 
ing an inlet of the Hudson bordering on its limits, and here each day 
a time is set aside when all the boys are allowed a dip in its refresh- 
ing waters under proper supervision. Counselors, who have qualified 
as expert swimmers and who are able to cope with any emergency 
which might arise, are stationed along the bank, keeping close watch 
upon all the youngsters while they enjoy to their hearts’ content the 
sport which for all is so popular. A swimming instructor has been 
appointed to instruct those not yet versed in this favorite pastime, 
and they are given every opportunity of acquiring it. Ample pro- 
vision has also been made for boating for those who desire it. 

In the evening after supper games are arranged, and at regular 
intervals movies, known for their cleanness and elevating in their 
portrayal, are shown. A radio has been procured and this enlivens 
the hours as the boys await the sounding of taps. As the evening 
wanes and the camp fire sparkles as its last dying ember rises to 
pierce the darkness, the call to Rosary brings the boys once more to 
converse with their God as they did in the early morning when the 
rays of the morning sun flooded the landscape upon their rising. 
After night prayers are over the happy crowd wends its way to its 
little haven of rest, tired yet happy in the recollection of the sports 
of the day and in anticipation of the merry doings that the morrow 
will bring. 

The Dominican Camp has enrolled the services of several coun- 
selors well qualified for their work among boys. They have been 
accepted because of the integrity of their character, the interest they 
have displayed in the welfare of boys and for their versatility in 
things athletic. Parents have confided the boys to their care, and 
it is upon their shoulders that the burden lies of exerting a good 
influence, of bringing to the fore the true character of the boy, of 
curbing and destroying any unruly trait that may have taken hold 
of the individual, of fostering a deeper love in the heart of their 
proteges for God, for parents and for country, and at the same time 
of helping their charges to get the fullest enjoyment from their vaca- 
tion. Not a small obligation on these men, but the love that they 
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bring to their work, the interest they have in the welfare of the boys, 
the consciousness of the good results that await their efforts, incites 
them to a high pitch of enthusiasm and their whole energy is bent 
on winning themselves into the hearts of the youngsters and at the 
same time accomplishing the results they set out to attain. In these 
men the boys find true friends, eager and willing to assist them in 
their every endeavor, and this mutual co-operation and attraction of 
camper for counselor and counselor for camper go far in making the 
summer camp a success. 

The Camp nurse is ever at hand to care for any sickness or in- 
jury, and if any serious malady should befall one of the boys there 
is a hospital nearby in charge of the Sisters to whose attention the 
case shall be given. 

The work which the Dominican Camp is accomplishing cannot 
be overestimated. The physical and educational benefits that are de- 
rived, together with the moral training and fraternal spirit which it 
inculcates, make it a worthy adjunct to the Church, the home and the 
school. It is during these summer months, when the child is free 
from the noble influences of the school and open to impressions that 
break down and destroy the principles received, that some medium 
must be found whereby the training of the school can be retained 
while the relaxation and pleasures of the vacation are enjoyed. The 
summer camp supplies this balance. Here amid wholesome surround- 
ings, living with companions tried for uprightness and manliness, 
under the guidance of true Catholic gentlemen, the boy cannot but 
be benefitted by this vacation in camp. His every activity is mapped 
out for him by men who know every whim and liking of the average 
boy. They have carefully studied the problem of boy work and have 
so arranged their program that no matter what may be the desires 
of the camper, he has at his disposal the instrument of pleasure that 
will satisfy his craving. ’ 

In the camp the true character of the boys is brought to the fore. 
In the various activities, where the enthusiasm runs high, leaders 
move to the front to direct their fellows in their play. Thus even in 
his younger years the boy shows indications of his commanding pow- 
ers, and ofttimes, but for the camp, these latent talents would remain 
obscured. In the camp responsibilities are placed upon the boy ac- 
cording to his years. These tend to engender confidence in his own 
ability, to help him to realize the significance of his acts, and to as- 
sist him in laying a solid foundation that will be of great aid to him 
in mastering the larger problems of after years. 














Der Heilige Dominicus. Von Herbert Christian Scheeben, mit Geleitwort 
von Angelus Walz, O. P. Pp. 459. St. Louis, Mo.: Herder and Com- 
pany. $4.25. 


“The best monograph that has been written on St. Dominic,” 
such is the appraisal of Father Angelus Walz, O. P., Archivist of 
the Dominican Order at Rome. Easy-flowing, well written and 
amply documented, this volume must claim the attention of 
all interested in the life of the great Apostle and the Founder of 
the Order of Preachers. The power and influence of his per- 
sonality and the importance of the founding of his Order in the 
thirteenth century are carefully delineated. St. Dominic is shown 
not only as an intellectual genius but also as an organizer of 
intellectual and spiritual life. He has well been called the father 
of all apostolic Orders. This distinct contribution of St. Dominic 
is brought forth in five parts that deal successively with “The 
Youth of St. Dominic,” “His First Public Appearance to the 
Foundation of the Order (1206-1214),” “The Founding of the 
Order of Preachers,’ “The Spread of the Order to the year 
1221,” and “The Saints.” The picture of the Saint in the last 
mentioned part is depicted by a critical historian in masterly 
strokes which add to his glory and sanctity rather than lessening 
St. Dominic the Saint. 

St. Dominic has not been permitted to stand in bold relief 
in the lives that have been written of him heretofore. The 
author has accomplished this by attempting to approach as 
closely as possible the St. Dominic of history and to set forth, 
not only his own life, but also the development, within his own 
life-time, of the dominating idea of the Order of Preachers. It is 
not always the good fortune of the great that their lives are 
enhanced by critical study, but such has been the case of St. 
Dominic—‘“God is indeed wonderful in His saints.” 

Hitherto men have spoken of Dominic as the Founder of 
the Rosary, as the Apostle of Calaroga and have thought their 
narration complete. It has been overlooked that he was one of 
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the greatest reformers of the Catholic Church, an intrepid in- 
novator of the thirteenth century, who as champion of the most 
modern ideas established a mighty camp that overthrew the 
ravaging heresies of the Middle Ages. With no exaggeration we 
may say that a careful study of the problems that he encountered 
will afford a key to the problems that are confronting us today. 

The entire work is written from the point of view of the 
critical historian. For this reason traditions intimately asso- 
ciated with the name of the Saint, but not historically estab- 
lished, are referred to in the notes or are only mentioned in 
passing. j. B. 
Cardinal O’Connell—A Biographical Sketch. By the Reverend John E. 

Sexton, D. D. Pp. 356. Boston: The Pilot Publishing Company. 

Whatever the reason, biographies are fascinating; and the 
bigger the character and the more diversified his activities, pro- 
portionally interesting is the literary picture of his ways and 
days. When, therefore, we are offered the churchman, states- 
man, scholar and priest all in one, the volume becomes engross- 
ing. A dip in the first few pages of this sketch of the Dean of 
the American Hierarchy does not disappoint. For, without de- 
lay, we are brought face to face with the first prominent role 
that he has. played in the history of the Church: rector of the 
American College in Rome. Then his appointment to the See 
of Portland, Maine, and the manifestation of that remarkable 
quality of organization that has stood out so strikingly in his 
labors there and in the archdiocese of Boston. Here too came 
into evidence that loving zeal and apostolic concern for the so- 
cial needs of the lower circles of society. It was while Bishop 
of Portland that to him was entrusted the grave mission of 
nuncio to Japan, which resulted in his being decorated with the 
highest honor ever bestowed on a foreign diplomat—the order 
of the Golden Treasury. Coadjutor Archbishop of Boston, then 
Cardinal—an epochal event in the annals of the Boston arch- 
diocese—his efforts were crowned with success in every venture 
for the spiritual, social and educational betterment of his be- 
loved flock. Not alone, however, to the confines of his people 
were his efforts limited, for his support, advice and services were 
utilized by others throughout the country. The foreign missions 
found him a staunch friend and benefactor. And all the while 
the civic affairs of city, State and Nation were claiming and re- 
ceiving the benefits of his counsel and assistance. 
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Looking back over his life, we see stand forth in actuality 
two principles which have been his from the start; obedience to 
one’s lawful superiors, and never seek promotion and never re- 
fuse it when offered, but trust to God’s Providence for His grace 
to fulfill the duties. 

Doctor Sexton has done his work well and has portrayed 
the man, not an angel. When years have spun their course and 
these days are fairly seen, this prelate, citizen, author, and 
above all, priest of God, will be enrolled among the true heroes 
of America and the great men of his Church. L. M. C. 


An Introduction to the Study of Experimental Medicine. By Claude 
Bernard. Pp. xix-226. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


This volume is a translation of a work first published in France 
in 1865. The name of Claude Bernard is indissolubly linked with 
the foundations of experimental physiology and medicine. Him- 
self one of the keenest of observers and most fruitful of ex- 
perimenters, his work and his influence have profoundly affected 
the progress of scientific medicine because of the clear concep- 
tion of the aims and method of science in the realm of living 
phenomena to which he attained well in advance of the biologists 
of his day. The Introduction to the Study of Experimental Medi- 
cine is a classic exposition of the method of experimental science 
and its application to the problems of physiology and pathology, 
and in addition it is an intimate revelation of the great scientist 
himself, of his habits of thought and his work. The author treats 
here mainly of fundamentals, and hence his volume is of peren- 
nial interest. 

Two lamentable defects, however, stand out to mar an other- 
wise admirable treatise on the experimental method applied to 
physiology. One is his frequent and unfair reference to scho- 
lastics and the sterility of their method in comparison with the 
method of rigid quantitative experiment. He does not realize 
that between scholasticism and science contrast is more in order 
than comparison. Scholasticism is a philosophic method, and as 
such is admirably adapted to the discussion and elucidation of 
philosophic problems. Obviously it cannot, and by the best scho- 
lastics was never intended to be, applied in the scientific study 
of nature. It is amusing to note that the author himself em- 
braces as truth what he ridicules as error in the scholastics. 
namely, the absolute certainly of one’s first principles and of 
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the conclusions validly derived from them. The whole difference, 
which he failed to grasp, is that more can and must be deduced 
from first principles in philosophy than in science. The scientist 
deals with material phenomena, whose immediate causes are 
many and varied, and hence he must advance by minute observa- 
tion and careful experiment in his quest for the immediate and 
necessary conditions of phenomena. But the philosopher, with 
his universal view-point and seeking for ultimate causes, can 
proceed in his most important problems with logical reasoning 
alone, or rather with logic aided by such gross observation as 
any man can make for himself. This, however, does not mean 
that philosophy must remain stagnant. In many respects sci- 
entific investigation is of benefit to philosophy, and it will de- 
velop on the generalizations of science. On the other hand, the 
grand conclusions of metaphysics are not inimical to the progress 
of science, and they can no more be destroyed by experimental 
science than mathematics can be destroyed by physics. 

The other defect is perhaps even more serious. It is the 
supposition that the phenomena of life can be completely ex- 
plained as physical and chemical action. At the present time 
this materialistic conception is rejected by nearly all biologists. 
The same physical and chemical laws are indeed observable in 
living matter as in non-living matter. Many so-called vital 
phenomena can be understood in the light of chemistry and 
physics as well as non-living phenomena are understood. But 
the unity of the organism and the purposefulness of the action 
show clearly that life is something real and distinct from the 
physics and chemistry that are its necessary conditions. 

W. H. K. 


A History of England. By Hilaire Belloc. Vol. II. Catholic England, 
A. D. 1066 to 1348. With 15 maps. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


In this volume of his projected four-volume history, Mr. 
Belloc carries the history of England from the Norman Conquest 
in 1066 to the Black Death in 1348. It is the story of Catholic 
England while the Middle Ages were rising to their climax, and 
while England was gradually settling down to be one united 
kingdom, independent, politically at least, of France. That Eng- 
land during this period was culturally dependent on the Normans 
of the Continent is the thesis vigorously propounded by Mr. 
Belloc. The novelty of this thesis may serve to bring it only 
ridicule from critics not thoroughly conversant with this period 
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of English history, yet to the thoughtful reader Mr. Belloc’s in- 
terpretation brings only conviction. 

Much space is devoted to political history, and the fortunes 
of the Plantagenet dynasty, at times over-balancing the social 
and cultural elements, yet a one-volume general history of three 
crowded centuries must cover the period in broad strokes, and 
the political theme is probably the best adapted to this purpose. 
Pedants will miss seeing the welter of footnotes, quotations, and 
bibliography characteristic of conventional history-writing, but 
the average reader will not fail to discern the deep study and 
research that lie behind the book. Mr. Belloc makes twentieth- 
century readers appreciate medieval England as a period of living 
characters, viewed, it is true, from the vantage-point of the 
present day, but judged by the standards of their own times, and 
not by those of today. It is precisely this happy faculty of 
presenting history in the setting of its own time, rather than in 
a picture colored by the prepossessions of such historical shib- 
boleths as the myth of “Nordic superiority” that has brought 
upon Mr. Belloc vehement denunciation from critics who are 
less historical scholars than they are religious bigots. 

Like the preceding volume, this one is excellently printed and 
bound, and deserves a place in the library of all who would be well- 


informed. AT. 





Reality: A New Correlation of Science and Religion. By Burnett Hillman 

oo D. D. Pp. xiii-350. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

To a question which is as yet eliciting more discussion among 
the philosophers and scientists of England than of America—the 
question of the relationship between Religion and Science—- 
Canon Streeter, following the attempts of such men as J. Arthur 
Thomson and A. F, Whitehead, essays a solution of his own. Yet 
while he avowedly seeks a new correlation between Science and 
Religion, a surprising amount of what he has here written is 
old—old as Scholasticism, and, in places, old as Peripateticism. 
This Anglican divine wittingly or unwittingly has incorporated 
much sound Scholastic teaching in the philosophical portions of 
his discussion. He has, however, re-phrased the old in the lan- 
guage of the moderns and he has been at pains to make contact 
with the most recent views of Science as put forward by sci- 
entists themselves. Herein lies the value of his book. Until 
Catholic writers turn their attention to this new type of Apolo- 
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getics, we shall be under obligations to such able Christian, al- 
though non-Catholic, philosophers as Canon Streeter. 

He has drawn up an excellent refutation of materialistic 
philosophy in his opening chapter. He acutely points out that 
Materialism is based on one dazzling metaphor: the metaphor 
ofa machine. But asa machine is not a thing existing in Nature, 
but merely a construction made by man, Materialism in applying 
the conception to Nature in anything like its original sense is 
guilty of an anthropomorphism in a double degree. It is a point 
neatly turned and has been well developed by the author, al- 
though the mere cursory statement of it is all that we can give 
here. In presenting his own Theory of Knowledge (for which he 
suggests the appellation, Bi-Representationism) Dr. Streeter in- 
troduces a rejection of Behaviorism and all Determinist philos- 
ophy in the form of a reductio ad absurdum. In his chapter on God 
he brings his critical powers to bear on Bergson and the Idealists 
with equally devastating result. On the other hand, he success- 
fully defends the validity—nay, the necessity—of a restrained 
anthropomorphism in our study of Reality. In climacteric suc- 
cession he shows the necessity of a God that is living, personal, 
and loving. 

Yet we would not convey the impression that the author is 
thoroughly Thomistic nor that his ultimate position accords in 
its totality with Catholic theology. Occasionally he exhibits strong 
traces of Platonic and Kantian influence, and in many of his 
statements regarding Christ (personal views of his own) he is 
decidedly heterodox. He maintains, for instance, that Jesus was 
not convinced of His Messianic mission until His baptism by 
John (p. 181). Again (p. 200), “There was a moment when He 
despaired of God, when to Him—as to so many since—it seemed 
that the Power which determines all things is in the last fesort 
indifferent to the triumph of right or wrong. . . .” 

On the specific point, the correlation of Religion and Science, 
he bases his solution on the premise that Quantity and Quality 
being diverse aspects of Reality, cannot be known in the same 
way. Pure Science conceives Reality in terms of Quantity; 
Quality is the special province of Art and Religion. Scientific 
knowledge, he contends, is a Representation of Reality which may 
be compared to a diagram; while “Religion is similarly a Repre- 
sentation of Reality, only it is one comparable, not to a diagram 
but to a picture. The religious apprehension of Reality may be 
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likened to Turner’s picture, ‘Sunrise in Venice,’ the scientific to 
a ground plan of the canals and streets. Representations of 
both kinds are requisite” (p. 24). Or, to avoid the figurative and 
to express it philosophically: “Scientific knowledge is a Repre- 
sentation of Reality in terms of quantity. But if quality as well 
as quantity is an ultimate constituent of Reality, then Reality in 
Its qualitative aspect can only be known if this can be expressed 
in some adequate Representation. Any such qualitative repre- 
sentation must be capable of being correlated with the quantita- 
tive representation given by Science, but we should antecedently 
expect it to be of an entirely different order. . . . A qualita- 
tive Representation of Reality of this character is, I maintain, 
to be found in Religion” (p. 39). In a later chapter he endeavors 
to show how and why a two-fold path to knowledge is required 
by the constitution of the human mind. 

If he has not given the final answer to the problem, he has 
at any rate contributed much new and constructive thinking; 
he has vigorously cleared the way for further thought and de- 
bate and the discussion will be the richer for his work. 

P. A; &. 


The Sacrifice of the New Law. By the Reverend J. B. Brosnam. Pp. viii- 
261. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


Discussion has been rife in our theological magazines con- 
cerning a new theory of the Eucharistic sacrifice which the Right 
Rev. Alexander MacDonald and Pére Maurice de la Taille, S. J., 
have propounded respectively in their books “The Sacrifice of 
the Mass” and “Mysterium Fidei.” The theory set forth in 
these scholarly works “involves the destruction of a great tradi- 
tion of the Church—namely, the tradition that the sacred Pas- 
sion from the Garden to the Cross is itself the absolute sacrifice 
of redemption, and as such in no way derives sacrificial character 
from the Last Supper.” In succinct and brief form Rev. J. B. 
Brosnam gives the teaching of St. Thomas on Worship, Sacrifice, 
Sacrifice of the Cross, The Last Supper, and The Mass. The 
recent theory. as advocated by Pére de la Teille and Dr. Mac- 
Donald is given in brief together with objections raised against 
this theory. The objections that are raised against the tradi- 
tional theory are also considered. The conclusion reached is 
that “the common interpretation has not been disproved, nor has 
that of the learned writers (as of Dr. MacDonald) been estab- 
lished.” The author is firm in his conviction that the latter is 
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neither proved by tradition or the teachings of St. Thomas, 
whereas the common theory and interpretation of the Eucha- 
ristic sacrifice which underlies the tradition and common teach- 
ing of the Church is fully substantiated by the true and genuine 
teaching of the Angelic Doctor. This new contribution will be 
welcomed by priests and others, who, though cognizant of the 
current discussions, have been unable to arrive at a clear-cut 
view of the issues involved or the conclusions resulting there- 
from. J. B. 





Tractatus Dogmatici. Ad Modum Commentarii in Praecipuas Quaestiones 
Dogmaticas Summae Theologiae Divi Thomae Aquinatis. By the Very 
Reverend Edouard Hugon, O. P., S. T. M. Fifth Edition. In three 
volumes. Pp. xiv-858, viii-833, viii-967. Volume I—De Deo Uno et 
Trino, Creatore et Gubernatore, De Angelis ac de Homine. Volume 
II—De Peccato Originali, De Gratia, De Verbo Incarnato. Volume 
IlII—De Sacramentis in Communi et in Speciali et de Novissimis. 
Paris: P. Lethielleux, Editor. 150 francs. 


When Pope Pius X stated in the Encyclical Pascendi that Posi- 
tive theology should be given more attention than it had been receiv- 
ing, but in such a manner that Scholastic theology suffer no detriment, 
he furnished the motif for the Course of Dogmatic Theology which 
we find presented in these three volumes by Pére Hugon. The emi- 
nent Dominican theologian, who has for a number of years been a 
member of the faculty at the Angelico, the Dominican International 
College at Rome, has succeeded admirably in realizing concretely the 
wishes of the late beloved Pontiff. He has written with a view to the 
needs of present day theological students, and as Cardinal Bisleti, Pre- 
fect of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities re- 
marks in a prefatory letter to Volume One, Pere Hugon has given 
us not only a clear, profound, and precise commentary on the Summa 
of St. Thomas, but a “complement” as well, inasmuch as he here 
unites to the accustomed Scholastic treatment of the questions‘in St. 
Thomas, those contributions of Positive theology which were presup- 
posed by St. Thomas himself, but which cannot be presupposed in 
our students today. This harmonious association of the Scholastic 
and Positive methods has never been better effected than is here done 
by Pere Hugon. 

Briefly, Father Hugon’s procedure in attacking each question has 
been this: first, from the positive point of view he gives the status 
of each question, historically expounding the various errors and 
opinions of past and modern times; then he sets forth the arguments 
drawn from scriptural and patristic sources, to which are added vari- 
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ous authoritative definitions of the Church. Finally he presents the 
Scholastic section, using the very arguments of St. Thomas in proving 
the conclusions and in replying to objections. Questions and articles 
of major importance he has treated at length. Others which seemed 
of lesser value he has condensed into a more compendious form, tak- 
ing care however to preserve in its integrity the doctrine of the An- 
gelic Doctor and to cover without omission a complete dogmatic 
course. 

Anyone familiar with Pére Hugon’s Cursus Philosophiae Thom- 
isticaea will know what simplicity and clarity of Latinity they may 
expect in this second monumental work. Such clarity of expression 
is, as in the case of St. Thomas, but the natural outcome of the au- 
thor’s directness and lucidity of thought. ra 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


RELIGION: The fact that mystical science has come into favor in the 
twentieth century and is studied with enthusiasm, renders valuable the 
translation into English, by E. J. Strickland, of Canon Auguste Saudreau’s 
The Life of Union with God. Canon Saudreau portrays “the traditional 
doctrine on the nature of perfection” most effectively by presenting, in an 
interesting and analytical way, the views and methods of “the great mas- 
ters of spirituality” from Clement of Alexandria to the mystical writers of 
the eighteenth century. The resume includes such familiar names as St. 
Teresa, St. Bonaventure and Blessed Henry Suso and in addition many 
less widely known mystics. The arrangement of the paragraphs would 
warrant the volume being termed a catechism of the history and methods 
of contemplation devoid of the monotony of catechetical arrangement and 
the book will be appreciated as a means of encouragement by those who 
are anxious to advance through the various stages of perfection to union 
with God. (Benziger Brothers). 

Holy Mother Church is surely indebted to the author of The Defence 
of the Catholic Church, Rev. Francis X. Doyle, S. J. It is a textbook em- 
bracing a wealth of material for the defence of our Faith; is clearly and 
concisely written and presented in a style befitting this type of work and 
worthy of the cause which the writer has espoused. One has only to scan 
the index to recognize the vast field covered by Father Doyle in this vol- 
ume. He takes the student over that immeasureable expanse of Catholic 
doctrine, pointing out and explaining in a very systematic manner those 
truths which we hold so dearly, but which are so often the object of at- 
tack and ridicule. He introduces the student to the Divine Professor by 
prefacing each lesson with the study of an incident from His life; correlates 
the life of this Master with doctrinal teaching, and thus weds the doctrine 
to the Teacher—a method deserving of much praise. The work abounds in 
many other features, not the least of which are the copious footnotes taken 
from reliable and authoritative sources; and an appendix containing the 
Four Gospels emphasizing in bold type all passages referring to the Di- 
vinity of Christ or His Church. With this textbook the student will study 
Christ continuously, become acquainted with His doctrines, and arm him- 
self with those weapons so necessary in the defence of our Faith, so use- 
ful in the spread of the Church of Christ. (Benziger, $2.75). 
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Rantien on Fundamental Moral Theology, by the Rt. Rev. Louis J. 
Nau, S. T. D., is a supplementary work to the moral theology of Sabetti- 
Barrett. To be acquainted with only the more practical phase of theology 
should not be the goal of the student of the science. The author wishes 
to stimulate interest in the study of the principles upon which the ac- 
cepted conclusions are based. To accomplish his end he has devoted his 
work to the consideration of a few of the fundaments of moral theology. 
The book is scholarly, yet not too academic, and demonstrates that further 
study along these lines would, not only not be dull, but decidedly interest- 
ing. (Pustet). 

In the routine of daily life the busy priest will often find it difficult, 
sometimes indeed may even entirely neglect, to reflect on the high signifi- 
cance, meaning and privileges of his priestly calling. Yet, such reflection 
is invaluable to his own sanctification as well as to the sanctification of 
those whose spiritual guide and father he is. A work calculated to aid 
the priest in this respect is The Romance of a Priest, by the Rev. Paul 
A. Kelly of the diocese of Scranton. The title is misleading. It has a 
flavor of the world about it. But the reason is because our notion of 
“romance” is somewhat twisted. Father Kelly lays down in his first chap- 
ter a definition of romance as he applies it in his work—a work “written 
to allow a glance into certain phases of the love of the priest with his 
God.” A few chapter headings will help to indicate the nature of the 
work: “The Culmination of the Priest’s Romance—Ordination,” “The 
Daily Embrace of Christ,” “Value of the Priest to Man,” “The Levite’s 
Mother,” a priestly tribute to our Blessed Mother. Unfortunately the 
chapters are short, some very short, but yet sufficient to arouse in the 
mind of the priest, seminarian or intelligent lay reader, a fuller realization 
of the dignity, power and high privilege of the priesthood. (Kennedy, $1.75). 

Religions Past and Present, by Bertram C. A. Windle, F. R. S:, 16 28 
scholarly and popular study of comparative religion. Herein we find that 
in every age of man the human heart has craved for its God; tes creature 
has recognized its dependence upon some Supreme Being. To us of this 
more enlightened period, the propitiatory rites and ceremonies of the so- 
called primitive races and their immediate posterity may seem strange 
and even repulsive, but they clearly illustrate one great ‘truth, viz., that 
man is primarily a religious composite and that such a thing as atheism, 
strictly speaking, is not only unscientific and unphilosophic al but also the 
quintessence of folly and irrationality. This timely volume is a study for 
all, the ordinary layman as well as the university student or man of pro- 
fessional life. Such a book may be read with real pleasure, not the gusto 
that has its satisfaction in the moment, but the charm that begets knowl- 
edge and stamps us for what we are—intelligent and reasonable creatures. 
(Century Co., $3.00). 

HISTORY: Professor D. S. Muzzey of Columbia University has sup- 
plemented his former popular text books in American history with a new 
and more complete volume, History of the American People. His clear 
analysis of the political, social and economic phases of our national life 
should be easily grasped by the average college preparatory or high school 
student. The chapters dealing with the great problems that confront the 
nation today are exceptionally well done and free from political bias. The 
‘bibliographical references appended to each chapter are ample and well 
selected, and the special topics should be of great assistance to the teacher 
in assigning outside work. We are glad to see that the author has avoided 
that subtle “hands across the sea” propaganda that has in recent years 
sought to palliate the wrongs that lead up to the Revolutionary War, and 
from which his revised edition of American History was not entirely free 


(Ginn, $2.12). 
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A Short History of Civilization, by Lynn Thorndike, Ph. D., is another 
modern work which may be appropriately termed an “Outline.” For such 
it is. The author has attempted to give us on the screen of soine six hun- 
dred pages a panoramic view of the struggles and progress of man from 
prehistoric times to the present day. He has succeeded with varying suc- 
cess. In his preface, he tells us, that he has especially endeavored “to 
show the actual, not the fancied or sentimental, antecedents of modern 
civilization.” Many of his conclusions, however, particularly those drawn 
from the theory of evolution, we cannot reasonably accept. But “science” 
will insist on drawing conclusive evidence from probable premises. His 
reference to the origin of Christianity as “one of these several oriental 
religions” is quite at variance with the accepted historical account. Mis- 
leading, too, is the statement that the “Irish monks and British clergy were 
for a time cut off from relations with Rome .. . but later gradually 
returned to papal control.” And, of course, Catholics and some Protestants 
still believe in the existence of a “personal devil” (p. 414). Aside from 
several such erroneous statements and interpretations, Professor Thorn- 
dike has drawn a creditable review of civilization. He has written in a 
popular style, and has endeavored to present facts, as he saw them, in an 
impartial manner. The whole work with its complete bibliographies and 
appendix indicates the author’s extensive research and study. (Crofts & 
Co., $5.00). 

Forerunners of Saint Francis And Other Studies, by Ellen Scott 
Davison, depicts the social and economic life of the common people in 
France during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Miss Davison did not 
live to see this work completed. From the material and notes she had 
collected for a series of books on social life in the Middle Ages, devoted 
friends have completed the work and offer us a lasting memorial to her 
scholarship. The material divides itself into two groups: the one center- 
ing around St. Francis of Assisi, the other dealing with studies in mediaeval 
life. In this field of history, Miss Davison’s studies are especially graphic 
and interesting. It is sober history written after the most careful investi- 
gation of original sources. Had Miss Davison finished this work, we 
should have had a distinct contribution to the social history of Europe 
previous to the Franciscan movement. To Gertrude Richards, the editor 
of this book, all students of this period of history and admirers of St. 
Francis owe a debt of gratitude for carrying the work to completion. 
Whether Miss Davison would revise some of the generalizations, which 
at times are too broad, or whether the enthusiasm of the compilers led 
them beyond the limits of sound logic, is hard to determine. For instance, 
in the consideration of Arnold of Brecia and contemporary heresies, the 
conclusions seem entirely too broad for the facts that support them. AI- 
though the effectiveness of the work is weakened by these few lapses, its 
historical value and its treatment of social political and economic condi- 
tions during this period recommend the book to students of Medieval 
History. (Houghton Mifflin, $5.00). 

The Discalced Carmelites of Boston and Santa Clara have added a new 
glory to the history of their Order and of the Church in America in giving 
us a revised and augmented edition of Carmel, Its History, Spirit, and 
Saints, compiled from approved sources. What a glorious history is that 
of Carmel, extending back through the ages even to the time of the holy 
Prophet Elias to whom the Carmelite Order traces its origin! And the 
spirit of Carmel—it is “the double spirit of Elias, the spirit of prayer and 
contemplation,” that spirit which has produced the great St. Teresa, the 
mystic St. John of the Cross, and in our own day, the wonderful “Little 
Flower.” The present volume treats more extensively of the Nuns of the 
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Order and in particular of their foundations in the United States. Inter- 
esting data is given on the devotions of the Order, and a fairly compre- 
hensive account of Carmel’s Saints and Blesseds. (Kenedy, $3.00). 

With the widening of our participation in world affairs and the 
broadening of our international relations the citizens who would acquire 
an intelligent grasp of his country’s present position should know 
her major policies in this field in the past. A History of American For- 
eign Relations, by Louis Martin Sears, is designed to present just such a 
foundation. Written in a most interesting style, it portrays the shifting 
scenes of our diplomatic policies and our influence in world affairs from 
colonial times down to the present administration. The author attempts, 
and with success, an impartial resume of our international conduct and 
proves his points of view with evidence from many sources. A bibliog- 
raphy, a chronological table and a fine index complete this worth-while 
book. Though primarily intended for a textbook, it should find a place 
on the shelf of any American desiring a comprehensive survey of our 
foreign relations and who would seek the roots of present problems in 
the deeds of the past. (Crowell, $3.50). 

A work which deals with the traditions of the foundation and early 
days of any ancient institution, secular or religious, is always of moment 
to the members of that organization. Those who are interested in the 
history of the early days of Christianity will find The House of Martha at 
Bethany, by Rev. Herman J. Heuser, D. D., well worth reading, for we 
learn from the introduction to this work that the author has endeavored 
“to illustrate from accredited sources of tradition, without entering into 
didactic argument and scientific exposition,” those early days of the Church 
sketched in the Acts of the Apostles by the inspired historian St. Luke. 
The style is simple and interesting. The reader is made to feel as though 
he lived in the days of Lazarus, Martha and Mary, so real is the story 
written about them and the early Christians. Although these traditions 
have been proposed in story form, material is furnished which will be of 
use to the student and the teacher. This volume is a fitting sequel to Dr. 
Heuser’s former publication /n ihe Workshop of Saint Joseph. (Longmans, 
Green & Co,, $1.50). 

La Patrona de America, a small volume, in Spanish, from the prolific 
pen of the Very Rev. Luis Getino, O. P., Provincial of the Spanish Do- 
minicans, is a valuable addition to the literature on the “first Flower of 
sanctity in the New World,” St. Rose of Lima. The work is of special 
interest in so far as it is not merely a biography. The author has en- 
deavored, by means of some newly-exposed authentic documents with 
which he has become acquainted in recent years, to portray a phase of 
the spiritual life of the Saint which heretofore seems to have been neg- 
lected, namely, her mystical infe/lectuality. Various quotations are ad- 
vanced to prove that St. Rose of Lima should occupy in America a posi- 
tion similar to that of St. Catherine of Siena in Italy and of St. Theresa 
in Spain. Several photostat reproductions of original drawings by St. 
Rose, illustrative of her mystical science, add to the excellence of this 
little volume. 





EDUCATION: Two recent monographs from the Department of Edu- 
cation of the Catholic University of America are The Week-Day Religious 
School, by John Philip Archdeacon, O. P., M. A., and Blessed Giovanni 
Dominici on The Education of Children, by Arthur Basil Cote, O. P., M. A. 
soth were written for the degree of doctor of philosophy. Dr. Archdea- 
con’s dissertation deals with a phase of Catholic Education which is be- 
coming more important and vital every day, namely, the instruction of 
public school children apart from the regular Sunday School. His is the 
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first Catholic work on the subject and brings out many enlightening points 
regarding the extent and present progress of our Catholic Week-Day Re- 
ligious Schools. Through extensive correspondence and personal interviews 
with those engaged in week-day religious instruction throughout the United 
States, the author has gathered together a notable array of facts and 
figures. The work is well done and a real contribution to the field of 
Catholic Education. In the second of these treatises Dr. Cote begins with 
an introduction treating of the life and times of Giovanni Dominici and 
then passes on to a translation of his theory on the education of children as 
found in the fourth part of The Regola Del Governo Di Cura Familiare, 
The volume is a welcome one at a time when so much time and attention 
is being given to methods and schemes of child education. Though written 
in the fifteenth century, it has many helpful suggestions for our modern 
educators. The translation is faithful, yet without sacrifice of that force 
and earnestness which characterized the style of Giovanni Dominici. 

L. V. Koos in his latest work, The American Secondary School, has 
produced a “coherent and systematic” treatise on the subject of secondary 
education. Professor Koos is considered one of the leading authorities on 
secondary education in this country. This book with his other two works, 
The Junior High School, and The Junior College Movement, form a trilogy 
of basic treatises on American secondary education. This book is ad- 
mirably suited for a textbook in courses in secondary education at teach- 
ers’ colleges and universities. The author covers the history of the Ameri- 
can secondary schools from their beginning to the present day. Charts, 
questions and problems, together with selected references make the book 
as interesting as it is scholarly. Those to whom the moulding of modern 
youth is entrusted have here a veritable guidebook of methods and prac- 
tices. The Catholic student or teacher, however, will look in vain for any 
mention of the relation of religion to our educational program. Except for 
this error of omission, the book recommends itself to those who are in- 
terested in the field of American secondary education. (Ginn, $2.80). 

In their Principles of Secondary Education, L. A. Williams and G. A. 
Rice of the University of California, offer to the student of secondary 
education a comprehensive view of the entire field. The book was written 
for beginners who desire to know what professional preparation concerns 
itself with. The selection and organization of material are based on the 
classroom experience of the authors. Student reaction, adaptability in 
actual classroom procedure and group judgment of instructors, have served 
as criteria of evaluation. In all these respects the work is worthy of con- 
sideration. It is when the authors try to bolster their system of education 
with the philosophy of James and Dewey that we observe the first signs 
of an early grave. The “new education” cannot live long on the almost- 
dead philosophy of Pragmatism. What is to be regretted most of all is 
the total disregard for the education of the spiritual side of human nature. 
No mention is made of the primary object of all education. In the place 
of God and man’s eternal welfare, we find health and citizenship occupying 
the highest place. Again, in passing from Aristotle to Luther, these authors 
display an incredible ignorance of one of the greatest periods and one of 
the greatest educational forces in world history: namely, the thirteenth 
century which saw the rise of the universities, and the Catholic Church 
which preserved the culture of Greece and Rome and made a scholar out 
of the barbarian. It is always well to consider the contributions of an- 
tiquity in building the edifices of the future. (Ginn, $2.00). 

Not the least important addition to The Loeb Classical Library is the re- 
cent volume Aristotle—The Poetics; “Longinus”—On the Sublime, trans- 
lated from the Greek by W. Hamilton Fyfe; and Demetrius On Style, 
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translated by W. Rhys Roberts. Aristotle, the philosopher, considers the 
great poetry of Greece, inquiring into its origin, its divisions, its qualities 
and the underlying reasons. Longinus and Demetrius consider more the 
forms of expression, effective discourse, the genius of eloquence, the 
“sublime.” The translation is faithfully done, yet with a certain grace and 
freedom which avoids that heaviness so characteristic of classical transla- 
tion. (Putnams, $2.50). 

DRAMA, POETRY: To write a play, a successful play, to become a 
playwright, is the praiseworthy ambition of many an energetic youth. But 
strong and natural as this desire may be, yet, to realize it one must know 
how, how to begin, how to continue, how to succeed. Playwriting as 
ship- building is a science and an art. It has its own peculiar laws and 
technique with which the playwright, generally speaking, must have a 
thorough acquaintance. But where is the uninstructed, the beginner, to 
find this necessary knowledge? Perhaps nowhere in a more simple, con- 
cise and practical manner than in the recent publication How You Can 
Write Plays, by Mark Swan. Here a “veteran dramatist” tells in a matter- 
of-fact style how to build a play from the “germ” of the story to its 
logical dev elopment into acts, and acts into scenes. The author gives par- 
ticular instruction on the writing of “dialogue,” and in general, extensive 
technical advice and information invaluable to the beginner and amateur 
playwright. (Samuel French, Inc., $2.85). 

Cleverly constructed and alive throughout is The Barker, a play of car- 
nival life in three acts, by Kenyon Nicholson. But the frequent irreverent 
use of the name of God is grating and offensive—even though coming from 
the supposedly vulgar lips of a carnival character. (Samuel French, Inc.). 

Those who are interested in school and college dramatic circles or 
parish clubs will find some note-worthy productions in One-Act Plays for 
Stage and Study (Third Series). This is a compilation of “twenty-one con- 
temporary plays, never before published in book form, by American, Eng- 
lish and Irish writers.”” Some noted authors represented are George Kelly, 
Lady Gregory, Padraic Colum, Percy MacKaye, Harriet Ford. However, 
we hasten to say that we do not agree with Percival Wilde who suggests 
in his preface that we find the authors here “at their best.” But they are 
good. “One of Those Things,’ by George Kelly carries you on to the 
end; so does “The Betrayal,” by Padraic Colum, and “Papers” by Clare 
Kummer has more than a humerous punch. (Samuel French, Inc., $3.15). 

Poets like children are affected by environment. Hence, in this in- 
dustrial age so much modern verse has a touch of the industrial about it 
—soulless, lifeless. The whir of the engine and the roar of the mill have 
shut out “the skylark and the sky.” It is refreshing, then, to read such 
living and inspiring verse as that contained in Parvulus and Other Poems, 
by Sydney E. Jerrold. There are things of beauty in this slender and un- 
obtrusive volume. The pen-name is misleading, but the poems are not. 
They breathe devotion that speak of the cloister, a tender yet virile de- 
votion akin to that in the Psalms and the Magnificat. One may indeed 
meet a line here and there with a peculiar stiffness, but there is always 
the thought that elevates, the idea that inspires. Such warmth and fra- 
grance of poetry we welcome as against the icy-cold of present-day ma- 
terialistic verse. (Germantown, Pa., Academy of the Assumption). 

ORATORY: The Cause and Cure of + er Disorders by James Son- 
nett Greene, M. D., and Emilie J. Wells, B. A., is devoted almost exclusively 
to the diagnosis and correction of stuttering, stammering and minor speech 
disorders. It stresses the statement in the preface, that, “an independent 
clinic devoted solely to this work can only bring the desired results.” It 
devotes several chapters to the psychology of speech and to the anatomy 
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and physiology of the vocal organs. There are a number of excellent cuts 
and line drawings illustrating the various parts of the voice mechanism. 
The chapters dealing with “Voice and Speech,” and “Care of the Voice” 
contain material that should prove helpful to the public speaker. (Mac- 
millan, $4.50). 


A book that has many useful suggestions and aids to more effective 
public speech is Purposive Speaking, by Robert West. It is a work in- 
tended as “a college textbook for courses in public speaking.” In the first 
four chapters the author brouses “quite widely in the general field of hu- 
man behavior,” or behavioristic psychology. Here he considers various 
principles and theories to which he frequently refers in the succeeding chap- 
ters which deal more directly with actual speech effectiveness. We must 
note that in his consideration of human action the behavioristic psychologist 
leaves no place for the supernatural and places the motives impelling man 
to good rather in expediency than in morality. There is also a noticeable 
lack of clear-cut definition. And the author’s notion of a mediaeval saint 
must have been gathered from the faded brush-work of some amateur 
artist. (Macmillan). 

Oral English for Secondary Schools (revised edition) by William 
Palmer Smith is a work “adapted to meet the needs of high-school pupils” 
in the course of Oral Expression. The book falls conveniently into two 
parts, the first, the theoretical, which treats of the elements—formal, in- 
tellectual, emotional, technical—of oral English; the second, the practical, 
which consists in appropriate selections from various authors, with prac- 
tical suggestions for oral composition. The whole work is admirably done, 
and in particular the section devoted to phonetics. (Macmillan). 

FICTION: A “blood-and-thunder” story with a setting amidst the “wild 
“wild hills of the Canadian Rockies” is The Wolf Pack, by Ridgwell Culum. 
The author makes his characters stand out in all the ruggedness of their 
tempestuous lives and surroundings. He has a clever way of placing situa- 
tions, is skilful in dialogue, and no doubt can write a much more satis- 
fying novel than the present. (Lippincott, $2.00). 

“To depict the ardent and disturbed life of the sons of St. Francis in 
the period immediately following the death of the saint,” is the purpose, 
the author declares, of Brother John, A Tale of the First Franciscans, by 
Vida D. Scudder. The story centers around the young English lord of 
Sanfort who abandons all his honors and wealth to follow, like Francis, 
the lowly Lady Poverty. Few non-Catholic pens write so sympathetically 
and interestingly of the times and followers of St. Francis as that of Miss 
Scudder. She has a pleasing style and at times delineates with dramatic 
effect scenes and personages of the period she portrays. (Little, Brown & 
Company, $2.50). 

A true and real boy-story, vivid and thrilling, is Lost in the Artic— 
Adventures of Two Boys, by the Rev. Jon Svensson, S. J. In a preface- 
note to the story we are told that the elder of the boys, who was then 
eleven years old, was none other than the distinguished author himself, 
Father Jon Svensson, S. J. This is an adventure tale of boyish pluck and 
ig that should have an especial appeal to the American boy. (Kenedy, 
$1.00). 

Mysterious deaths with absolutely no clues, gruesome shadows at 
night casting terror into the hearts of strong men thrill the reader in 
By Night, by Robert Clay. The experiences of Neil Gascoigne, who has 
unexpectedly become heir to the Abbey, move rapidly through the story 
and each one leaves both him and the reader more puzzled than before. 
Minus the master-mind detective the plot seems in a fair way to remain 
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unsolved, when circumstances force the issue and end what is a fascinating 
and an unusual tale of unseen enemies. (Lippincott, $2.00). 

Death Comes for the Archbishop, by Willa Cather, is a story of the 
Southwest, of the country along the Rio Grande and of two missionaries 
who spent the greater part of their lives on horse back trying to keep alive 
the spark of faith in a diocese whose boundries enclosed thousands of 
miles of the most rugged and arid land in all the Southwest. It is written 
in a style that carries one through difficulty after difficulty with ever in- 
creasing interest. Here is Catholic history in a popular form. (Knopf). 

The author of Green Forest, Nathalie S. Colby, has again dipped her 
subtle pen into the intricacies of social and family life, and thus gives 
her second attempt at fiction in the Black Sream. Vanity, false pride, lust, 
and avarice, mingling with a desire for social position, make the Black 
Stream that poisons the life of Jim Brazee “the mystery man” of Wall 
Street, and sweeps away the life ambition of Dr. Farraday, the man of 
science. The style is splendidly adapted to the story, which flowing with 
the relentlessness and cruelty of the Black Stream itself, steadily increases 
in power and vividness to the very end. (Harcourt, Brace). 

MISCELLANEA: Science—The False Messiah, by C. E. Ayres, is an 
investigation into the role modern science plays as the saviour of present- 
day civilization. The author describes religion as folklore; its ceremonies 
as folkways. But his chief concern is with the practical sciences, which 
with many a rapier-like thrust of his ironic hand, he also reduces to the 
questionable field of folklore. He assumes argumentatively the improb- 
ability of a complete reconciliation between Science and Religion, and 
scorns those who would attempt to confirm doctrines of religion with sci- 
ence. In a literary way this work is arresting, but as a scientific con- 
tribution it lacks particular distinction, since its arguments for the most 
part are wanting in sound reasoning and a number of its pet tenets fall 
far short of the truth. For example, religion is a folklore, and the latter 
is herein defined as a body of truth verified by repetition and sanctified 
by faith. Truth is, according to the author, dependent upon repeated ac- 
ceptation by a people. And the statement that “arguments of theology 
are sentimental. They proceed by blandishment to the heart,” is a gross 
misrepresentation of the doctrine held by Catholics. (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.00). 

There is probably no greater need today than that of sincere, fervent 
prayer, for only through prayer the individual can attain a true knowl- 
edge of self and an intimate union with his Creator. But the world, in a 
large measure, seems to have forgotten the art of prayer. Prayer is on 
the decline. Protestantism has been content to live mostly on the mo- 
mentum of the past. There is a prevalent notion that prayer is alto- 
gether an act of petition, hence tends to make man abject and servile. 
In The Life of Prayer in a World of Science, by William Adams Brown, 
Ph. D., the author quoting innumerable Catholic sources and citing the 
writings of God’s chosen friends, the saints and mystics, points out that 
God “wishes Himself to be the life of my soul, the soul of my soul, the 
all of my being; He wishes to glorify Himself in me and to beatify me in 
Himself.” The author’s argument for the efficacy of prayer and for the 
existence of God are largely based on an appeal to experience—seek and 
ye shall find. The work may do a good service among non-Catholics; 
Catholics can dispense with it in favor of Catholic works that are already 
classics. At times the author shows a lack of appreciation or understand- 
ing of Catholic doctrine and practises, or perhaps this is due to an un- 
conscious desire to interpret Protestantism as favorably as can possibly be 
done. (Scribners, $2.25). 
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A most versatile pen is that of John Erskine. Dramatist, poet, essayist, 
the author of the popular “best sellers’—Galahad, and The Private Life of 
Helen of Troy, Professor Erskine has already gained fame in literary 
America. An idealist by temperament he is also a shrewd observer in 
the world of affairs. In his study of Prohibition and Christianity, he draws 
us along through fifty pages of convincing argument with a jauntiness that 
lends keenness to the edge of his reasoning. He finds the two—Prohibition 
and Christianity—incompatible. The remainder of the present volume is 
devoted to a number of other “paradoxes of the American Spirit,” all 
written in the same pleasing style that entertains while it instructs. Yet 
it must not be forgotten that, particularly in this latter group of essays, 
professor Erskine’s own “preoccupations are with art.” And since the 
theories of the esthetic and the idealistic are not always to be inter- 
preted as practical findings we need not be surprised that in reading them 
an interrogation point often rises in the mind. (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50). 

Extensive information, of interest both to the Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic reader, lies in the pages of the Popes and Cardinals in Modern Rome, 
by Carlo Prati. The author skilfully and reverently delineates the daily 
life of the Pope, particularly touching on the lives of Pius IX, Leo XIII, 
Pius X, Benedict XV, and our present Holy Father, Pius XI. Two im- 
po.'tant paragraphs are those dealing with “The Secretaries of State and 
the Church,” and “The Cardinals of Curia.” At times the style becomes 
chatty, delving into child-like incidentals, but the work as a whole is 
highly commendable, and should help in no small way to clear away the 
cloud of ignorance which still exists with regard to the life and acts of 
the august Prisoner of the Vatican. (The Dial Press, $3.50). 

From the Dominican University of St. Thomas, Manila, P. I, comes a 
unique and impressive publication—the Annual of the University of Sto. 
Thomas. It is the first complete annual in which all the faculties of the 
University are represented, and for a first effort in the field of the Year 
Book it certainly reflects credit on its editors and compilers. Artistic in 
design and format this book has many attractive points. It is, in particular, 
an indication of the good work that is being accomplished among the 
Filipinos by this ancient and venerable Institution. Unfortunately, there 
are not a few printer’s errors, especially in the English sections. De- 
spite this, however, and some strange idiomatic phrases, the efficiency of 
the Filipino student in the use of the English language is worthy of note. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


A nation-wide novena in honor of St. Dominic for “Peace in China” 
was conducted in the twenty-seven churches administered by the Domini- 
cans, July 26-August 4. 


Rev. J. C. Nowlen, O. P., S. T. Lr., of this Province, has been awarded 
the degree of bachelor and licentiate of canon law at the Collegio Angelico, 
Rome. 


The Most Rev. Julian Raymond Riveiro Y Jacinto, O. P., D. D., Arch- 
bishop of Antinoe, is at present visiting at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Convent, 
New York City. 


Rev. J. R. Dooley, O. P., gave a retreat to the Dominican Sisters at 
Madison, Wis., during June, and assisted the Fathers at Holy Name Church, 
Detroit, during the month of July. 

















The reopening of the Dominican Procuration at Foochow marked the 
resumption of the activities of the American Foreign Mission. Five young 
Fathers are now there. 


The solemn novena in honor of St. Theresa, commemorating the sec- 
ond anniversary of her canonization, was conducted by Rev. V. F. Kien- 
berger, O. P., at the Capuchin Monastery, Detroit. 


Very Rev. R. P. Cahill, O. P., P. G., assisted the Fathers of St. Ve- 
ronica’s Church, New York City, during the months of July and August, 
on Saturdays and Sundays. 


A novena in honor of St. Anne was given at St. Anne’s Church, Staten 
Island, New York City, July 18-26, by Rev. H. L. Martin, O. P. Fr. Martin 
also conducted the Forty Hours Devotion at Sacred Heart Church, Grosse 
Isle, Mich., August 7-9. 


The spread of the Holy Name movement continues—three hundred 
new diplomas were issued during the past year. The movement has taken 
on life in New Zealand. 


The novena in honor of St. Anne, at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, was 
conducted by Rev. J. B. Logan, O. P. People from all parts of New York 
City attended the services. After each exercise a relic of the Saint was 
applied. 


Missionaries of the Southern Mission Band were occupied during the 
months of July and August in assisting the Fathers of the Cathedral of Sts. 
Peter and Paul, Detroit. 


During the last three months the attendance at the monthly Commun- 
ion of the Holy Name Society, Holy Rosary Church, Minneapolis, has 
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steadily increased until now the number is over eight hundred. It is 
the confident hope of the director that the ranks will have increased to 
twelve hundred by October. 


Rev. L. C. McCarthy, O. P., S. T. Lr., Ph. D., former professor at the 
House of Studies, River Forest, Ill., has been appointed to the presidency 
of Providence a Providence, R. 1. to succeed Very Rev. D. 
Noon, O. P., S. T. M., who has held the office since 1921. 


Rev. G. B. Stratemeier, O. P., S. T. Lr., Ph. D., professor at the House 
of Studies, Washington, D. C., has been appointed a professor in the his- 
torical department of the Faculty of Philosophy at the Catholic University 
of America. 


Rev. J. J. Welsh, O. P., S. T. Lr., Ph. D., professor at the House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C., conducted summer school for the Sisters of 
St. Joseph at Mount St. Joseph Academy, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The retreat for the Catholic women of the “Twin Cities,” held at St. 
Paul’s Seminary, August 22-26, was conducted by Very Rev. E. J. O’Toole, 
O. P., prior of Holy Rosary Convent, Minneapolis. Father O’Toole de- 
livered the sermon at the Silver Jubilee of the Very Rev. W. R. Lawler, 

, P. G., August 21. 


Under the auspices of the Rt. Rev. A. J. Smith, D. D., Bishop of 
Nashville, Tenn., a retreat for ladies, the first closed retreat for ladies held 
in the Nashville diocese, was preached by Rev. V. R. Burnell, O. P., at 
St. — Academy, August 11-15. The retreatants numbered about sev- 
enty-five. 


Rev. W. D. Sullivan, O. P., during the month of June, preached a re- 
treat for the Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York City, and 
for the Sisters of Providence at the Catholic University. Father Sullivan 
was master of the retreat for the Dominican Sisters at Springfield, III, 
August 7-14. 


Rev. P. L. Finnerty, O. P., conducted retreats for the Dominican Sis- 
ters at St. Agnes Academy, Memphis, Tenn., June 20-28; at the Dominican 
Convent of the Visitation, Chicago, Ill., June 29-July 6; and for the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Cape May, N. J., July 14-21. 


The retreat for the Dominican Sisters at St. Cecilia’s Academy, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was conducted by Rev. V. R. Burnell, O. P., July 26-August 4. 
At the close of the retreat, as delegate of the Rt. Rev. Alphonse J. Smith, 
D. D., Bishop of Nashville, he received the profession of a number of the 
Sisters. A retreat for the same community was conducted at St. Mary’s 
Orphanage, August 4-8. 


Very Rev. R. V. Walker, O. P., S. T. Lr., J. C. B., has been appointed 
prior of the House of Studies, River Forest, Ill., to fill the vacancy caused 
by the appointment of Rev. D. A. Casey, O. P., S. T. Lr., to the pastorate 
of the Dominican church in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Rev. G. R. Scholtz, O. P., preached the sermon at the annual meeting 
of the Students’ Mission Crusade at the Cathedral of St. Paul, Pittsburgh. 
The Solemn Pontifical Mass was celebrated by Rt. Rev. Hugh Boyle, D. D., 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, with a large number of secular and religious clergy 
in attendance. 
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The retreat in preparation for the celebration of the Golden Jubilee of 
St. Anne’s Church, Morganfield, Ky., was conducted by Rev. V. R. Burnell, 
O. P., June 21-26. The Jubilee was closed with a Solemn High Mass at 
which the Rt. Rev. J. A. Floersch, D. D., Bishop of Louisville, and a num- 
ber of the diocesan clergy were present. Father Burnell also preached the 
Jubilee sermon. 


Tue Torcu, official organ of the Third Order of St. Dominic in this 
country, continues its rapid increase, its subscription list now totalling 
45,000 names. THE Rosary MAGAZINE now has branch offices in fifteen 
metropolitan cities. 


A triduum in honor of St. Anthony of Padua was conducted at St. 
Dominic’s Church, Youngstown, by the pastor, Father Scholtz. During the 
devotions, which were very largely attended, a relic of the Saint was ex- 
posed for veneration. 


The devotions in honor of the Little Flower, held weekly in St. Dom- 
inic’s Church, Youngstown, are drawing large numbers, including many 
from outside the city. During the summer months the attendance has 
steadily increased. Many favors are reported to have been granted. 


The annual June Festival for the benefit of St. Dominic’s Church, 
Youngstown, was a wonderful success. At a special dinner, over a thou- 
sand people were served. 


The Dominican Sentinel of St. Dominic’s Church, Youngstown, has 
received recognition from the leading parish monthlys of the country and 
is now on the exchange list of many magazines. 


The Rosary Foreign Mission Society has announced that the follow- 
ing are the prize-winners in the subscription contest conducted in behalf 
of the Chinese Missions: first prize, M. Dellenberg, 2539 Federal Blvd., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; second prize, Mrs. F. R. Linsenmeier, 3155 Federal 
a pial Colo.; third prize, Mrs. Johnson, 3315 W. 32d Ave., Denver, 

olorado. 


On October 30 will be celebrated the Diamond Jubilee of St. Patrick’s 
Church, Columbus, Ohio. In preparation for the event many social affairs 
have been held, including card parties, and the annual lawn party and 
homecoming. The Church will be beautifully decorated for the occasion. 
The many societies of the parish have been assigned a prominent part in 
the celebration. It is expected that a large number of former parishioners 
will return for this glorious day in the life of the parish. 


The Feast of St. Dominic was fittingly observed at the House of 
Studies, Washington. As customary the Solemn Mass had as its ministers 
our Franciscan brethren. The Rt. Rev. Aurelius Marotta, O. F. M., Cus- 
todian of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, was celebrant; Rev. Paschal 
Kinsel, O. F. M., deacon, and Bro. Paul Breagy, O. F. M., subdeacon. Rev. 
Bernadine Bidinger, O. F. M., was assistant priest, and Bro. Anthony, 
O. F. M., master of ceremonies. Forty guests, numbering among them 
members of the diocesan clergy, heads of religious houses and university 
professors, were present. 


The laying of the corner stone of St. Dominic’s School, Detroit, Mich., 
took place August 4. The Rt. Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, D. D., Bishop of 
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Detroit, officiated at the ceremonies, assisted by Dr. E. J. Hickey, Rt. 
Rev. Monsignor Van Antwerp, Revs. James Cahalan and Hugh McCarthy. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. John P. Boland, S. T. D., J. C. D., of 
Buffalo. Among those present were Very Rev. Raymond Meagher, O. P., 
S. T. Lr., LL. D., Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province, and Very Rev. M. J. 
Ripple, O. P., P. G., National Director of the Holy Name Society. In ad- 
dition to the twelve classrooms, the building will contain an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of eleven hundred, gymnasium, locker rooms and 
shower baths. The classrooms will accommodate seven hundred children. 


The formal blessing of St. Dominic’s Convent, the home of the Sisters 
in charge of St. Dominic’s School, Detroit, took place July 28. Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Van Antwerp, D. D., Vicar General of Detroit Diocese, presided. 


FOREIGN PROVINCES 


Very Rev. Francis Guerrini, O. P., has been named Postulator General 
of Dominican Causes by the Most Reverend Master General to succeed 
Vcry Rev. Louis Fanfani, O. P. 


On June 19, at Malta, the Rt. Rev. Angelus Portelli, O. P., S. T. M., 
D. D., Titular Bishop of Selinus, passed away to his eternad reward. May 
he rest ‘in peace. 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, has deigned to number among the mem- 
bers of the Sacred Congregation of Religious His Eminence Cardinal 
Thomas Pius Boggiani, of the Order of Preachers. 


The Geographical Society of Paris has again bestowed on Very Rev. 
Father Dhorme, O. P., Moderator of the Biblical School in Jerusalem, the 
award known as the “Ducros-Aubert” prize. 


Rev. H. M. Parys, O. P., S. T. Lr., has been elected and confirmed as 
provincial of the Province of St. Rose in Belgium; and Very Rev. A. 
Garcia, O. P., as provincial of the Province of The Most Holy Rosary, 
Philippines. 


What is hoped to be the third miracle in the cause of the canonization 
of Blessed Imelda was submitted to the Secretary of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites in March. 


The hope that Blessed Martin de Porres may soon be enrolled among 
the Saints of the Church is growing stronger, as many marvelous things 
are said to have been obtained through his intercession. 





The conventual church at Vienna has been elevated by His Holiness 
to the rank of a minor basilica. 


The French Government has bestowed the Legion of Honor on Revs. 
Fathers Neveu and Amoudur, O. P., for heroism displayed during the re- 
volt in Russia. 


His Eminence Andrew Cardinal Fruhwirth, of the Order of Preachers, 
has been named to the office of Chancellor of the Holy Roman Church by 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. 
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St. Catherine of Sienna Convent (Kenosha, Wis.) 


On the Feast of St. Bonaventure, July 14, the ceremonies of reception 
and profession were conducted by Very Rev. W. R. Lawler, O. P., P. G., 
at the close of a ten days’ retreat. Four postulants from Ireland were 
clothed in the habit, namely: Miss Bridget McGuire (Sr. Mary Dympna), 
Miss Mary Sheehan (Sr. M. Rose), Miss Margaret Fox (Sr. M. Bona- 
venture) and Miss Julia Harrington (Sr. M. Philip Neri). The following 
pronounced their vows: Sr. M. Verona Barry, Sr. M. Pius Gargan, Sr. 
M. Humbert McKenna, Sr. M. Patricia Callan of Ireland, Sr. M. Innocent 
Althoff of Kenosha, Wis., Sr. M. Jordan Gleeson, Sr. M. Hyacinth Piechow- 
ski of St. Louis, Mo., Sr. M. Paul Dolan of New York, and Sr. M. Imelda 
of Escanaba, Mich. 


Sister Mary Michael Verhen renewed her vows on the 10th of June. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Union City, N. J.) 


During the month of June, Rev. Gerard O'Donnell, O. P., visited the 
convent and entertained the community with an account of his experience 
in China. 


Sister Mary Immaculate of Jesus, O. S. D., was called to her eternal 
rest on the Ist of July. May her soul rest in peace. 


A Solemn High Mass was offered on the Feast of St. Dominic by Rev. 
Irenaeus Schoenherr, O. F. M., assisted by Rev. Joseph Harty as deacon 
and Rev. Denis Galvin, O. P., as subdeacon. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Camp Hill, Pa.) 

One Sister made her final profession on the 15th of June. On the 
3lst of July one young lady was received as a postulant, a postulant re- 
ceived the habit taking the name Sister Mary Imelda of the Eucharist and 
a novice made profession. 


A solemn novena in honor of St. Dominic came to a close on the 4th 
of August. The closing services consisted of the singing of Compline, ser- 
mon, Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament and veneration of the 
relic of St. Dominic. 


Corpus Christi Monastery (1090 Eddy St., San Francisco, Calif.) 


In 1921 the Sisters came to the temporary foundation at 1090 Eddy 
Street. After many difficulties, a piece of property was purchased in Hills- 
borough, a suburb of San Francisco. Ground was broken for the new 
monastery last December. The operations continued until January 4 when 
it became necessary to suspend the work because of the hostile attitude 
of many of the residents of the locality. Again the Sisters experienced 
difficulties in buying land. A suitable tract of ground was finally procured 
in Menlo Park. On the 6th of June ground was broken. Since then the 
building has progressed rapidly with the good will of all the residents of 
the place. 

The cornerstone was laid on August 6, the anniversary of the death of 
St. Dominic, just six years from the blessing of the temporary monastery 
on Eddy Street. The Sisters hope that with the help of benefactors the 
new structure, which at present consists of two wings, will soon be com- 
pleted. 
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St. Catherine Academy (Springfield, Ky.) 


Sister Mary Villana departed this life on the 15th of June. Ete-:nal 
rest grant unto her, O Lord. 

Summer School was conducted at the Motherhouse for a period of six 
weeks. Rev. V. R. Hughes, O. P., S. T. Lr., conducted classes in economics 
and history. Professor O'Sullivan directed courses in music. 


Summer courses were in session at three other institutions of the Con- 
gregation, namely: Sacred Heart Academy, Watertown, Mass., St. Dom- 
inic Academy, Waverly, Mass., and Immaculate Conception Academy, 
Hastings, Nebraska. 


During the summer months a number of Sisters took advantage of 
the courses offered at the Catholic University, Creighton University, Ford- 
ham, Notre Dame, Loyola, De Paul, Providence College, Boston College 
and Nazareth College. 


Seven postulants received the habit on the 3rd of August. On the 
Feast of St. Dominic eight novices made their first profession, five Sis- 
ters renewed their vows for one year and six pronounced final vows. Rev. 

C. Donovan, O. P., chaplain, presided at both the reception and pro- 
fession. Rev. R. M. Burke, O. P., who had just closed the annual re- 
treat, preached at each ceremony. 


Rev. T. L. Crowley, O. P., preached a retreat at Sacred Heart Acad- 
emy, Watertown, Mass. The retreat at St. Dominic Academy, Waverly, 
Mass., was conducted by Very Rev. D. J. Kennedy, O. P., S. T. M. Very 
Rev. T. S. McDermott, O. P., gave the retreat at the Immaculate Concep- 
tion Academy, Hastings, Nebraska. 


Mount St. Mary-on-the-Hudson (Newburgh, N. Y.) 


The Right Reverend John J. Dunn, D. D., V. G., Bishop Auxiliary of 
New York, presided at the Graduation Exercises at the Mount on the 21st 
of June. Rev. James Brady, of Larchmont, N. Y., presented the graduates, 
who received their diplomas and awards from His Lordship. 

The address to the graduates was delivered by Very Rev. Ignatius 
Smith, O. P., S. T. Lr., Ph. D., LL. D., who in a masterly manner exposed 
and defended the principles of Catholic Education. 

Bishop Dunn briefly addressed the young ladies urging them to be 
unswervingly mindful of their allegiance to the institution and to the 
Sisters, who had given them, through direction and example, the greatest 
treasure on earth, a well-formed will, a Christian character. 


The annual retreats at Sea Isle City, N. J., were given by Rev. H. H. 
Welsh, O. P., from August 4 to 11 and by Very Rev. D. J. Kennedy, O. P., 
S. T. M., from the 24th to 3lst of August. The retreat at the Mount was 
conducted by Rev. A. C. Haverty, O. P 


The Servants of Relief for Incurable Cancer (Hawthorne, N. Y.) 


The first anniversary of the death of Mother M. Alphonsus Lathrop, 

D., was commemorated at Rosary Hill Home on the 9th of July. 

The Right Rev. Monsignor James T. McEntyre, ecclesiastical superior of 
the Congregation, offered the High Requiem Mass. 

Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Mother M. Alphonsus, started to labor for 

the relief of incurable cancerous poor in 1896. On the 8th of December, 

1900, Most Rev. Archbishop Corrigan approved the Congregation of St. 
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Rose of Lima, composed of Mrs, Lathrop and her heroic assistants. His 
Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York, approved 
the Constitutions of the Congregation on the Feast of the Ascension in 1927. 

The magnificent new Rosary Hill Home, which will be opened the 
early fall, is a fitting memorial to the noble and distinguished Mother 
Alphonsus. 


St. Joseph College and Academy (Adrian, Mich.) 

July 23 marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of the profession of Sis- 
ters Mary Clementine, Mary Bertrand and Mary Anthony. The occasion 
was observed with a Solemn High Mass in the morning and an appropriate 
jubilee program in the afternoon. 








Dr. O’Hogan, the celebrated scholar and lecturer, has been added to 
the professorial staff of the college for the coming year. 


More than two hundred Sisters from the Motherhouse at Adrian spent 
the summer in study in outside institutions. The community was repre- 
sented at Fordham University, University of Detroit, St. John University, 
De Paul University, State Normal College and Detroit Conservatory of 
Music. 


The semi-annual reception and profession ceremonies were held on 
the Feast of St. Dominic. Forty-nine postulants received the habit. A 
class of forty-six novices made their profession. The Right Reverend 
Patrick Barry, D. D., Bishop of St. Augustine, Florida, presided. Right 
Reverend Michael James Gallagher, D. D., Bishop of Detroit, officiated at 
the investiture and received the vows of the Sisters. The sermon for the 
occasion was preached by Rev. L. F. Kienberger, O. P. 


Sacred Heart Academy (Springfield, Ill.) 

Twenty-six young ladies were graduated from Sacred Heart Academy 

on the 14th of June. Right Reverend James A. Griffin, D. D., presented 
the diplomas and delivered the Commencement address. 


In the Anuual Segregation Test given to the eighth grade pupils 
throughout the city by the faculty of the Springfield High School, the stu- 
dents of St. Mary’s Parochial School ranked first. The highest grade was 
won by a pupil of St. Agnes’ School, which is also taught by the Sisters. 

Extension Courses from De Paul University were conducted at the 
Academy during the summer. Rev. Manuel Rua, D. D., Ph. D., of Chicago, 
directed the courses. 


Rev. Amos E. Giusti, D. C. L., Vice-Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Springfield and chaplain at Sacred Heart Convent, was raised to the dignity 
of Monsignor on the &th of August at the Cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception. 


Bishop Griffin officiated at the reception and profession on the Feast 
of St. Dominic. Six postulants were clothed in the habit and eight novices 
were professed. 


Sister Mary Francis and Sister Mary Grace have been called to their 
eternal reward. Requiescant in pace. 
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St. Clara Academy (Sinsinawa, Wis.) 


On the 4th of June the handsome, new Edgewood High School and 
Junior College of the Sacred Heart, Madison, Wis., was solemnly dedicated 
by the Most Rev. Sebastian G. Messmer, D. D., D. C. L., Archbishop of 
Milwaukee, assisted by many of the local clergy. The High School, an 
extension of the Academy founded in 1881, already has a large attendance. 
It is confidently expected that the College, ideally located and equipped, 
will attract large numbers of young women whose aim in attending college 
is a conservative and disciplined cultural progress. The site, one of un- 
usual beauty, was the free gift of former Governor Washburn of Wisconsin. 


Rev. Francis O'Neill, O. P., Ph. D., conducted the first of the custom- 
ary summer retreats from June 20 to 27. The second retreat, from the 
28th of July to the 4th of August, was preached by Very Rev. J. W. Owens, 
O. P., S. T. Lr., of the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 


On the Feast of St. Dominic, forty-five postulants were clothed in the 
habit of the Order. Two Sisters celebrated the Golden Jubilee of their 
reception on the same date. 


A class of forty-five professed novices pronounced their final vows on 
the 12th of August, the Feast of St. Clara. 


Two Sisters sailed for Europe on August 17. They are accompanying 
seven young women, junior students of Rosary College, who will attend 
the Institute of Higher Studies, Fribourg, Switzerland, during the coming 
school year, supplementing their advanced work by travel to various points 
of interest. 


Queen of the Rosary Convent (Amityville, N. Y.) 


Twelve Sisters celebrated their Silver Jubilee during the month of 
May. 


A class of twenty-seven novices pronounced their simple vows on the 
7th of July. The ceremony followed a ten days’ retreat, which was con- 
ducted by Very Rev. M. L. Heagen, O. P., Ex-Provincial. The recently 
professed Sisters will spend the summer months at St. Joseph’s Summer 
School, Sullivan County, N. Y. In September they will be assigned to the 
various missions to fulfill the work they were called to accomplish. 


Rev. Raymond Grace, O. P., accompanied by Rev. Dominic Dolan, 
O. P., recently visited the novitiate. Father Grace gave an interesting 
account of the experience he encountered when leaving China. 


Besides the retreats for reception and profession, four annual retreats 
were conducted at the novitiate. The retreat-masters for these retreats 
were: Rev. J. R. Higgins, O. P., Rev. J. E. O'Hearn, O. P., and Rev. Paul 
J: Koch, C, SS. R. 


During the last two months, God called Sister M. Alma Regina, Sister 
M. Carmela and Sister M. Vitalis to their reward. May they rest in peace. 


St. Cecilia Academy (Nashville, Tenn.) 
The annual retreat at St. Cecilia’s was conducted by Rev. V. R. Bur- 
nell, O. P., from the 26th of July to the 4th of August. At the close of the 
retreat two young religious, Sister Mary Helen McParland and Sister Anne 
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Catherine Greene, made their profession. Father Burnell officiated at the 
ceremony as delegate for the Right Rev. Alphonse J. Smith, D. D., Bishop 
of Nashville. 


On the Feast of St. Dominic, Sister Mary Angela Joy and Sister Mary 
Raymond Ward celebrated their Golden Jubilee. The observance began 
with a High Mass offered by Father Burnell and closed with Solemn 
Benediction. 


From the 11th to the 15th of August a retreat for Catholic women was 
conducted by Father Burnell under the patronage of the Right Reverend 
Bishop. It was the first lay retreat for women given in the diocese. About 
fifty ladies took part in the exercises. The untiring zeal of the retreat- 
master made the venture a success. 


St. Cecilia’s community is opening two new grammar schools this fall, 
one in St. Thomas Aquinas parish, Cincinnati, Ohio, where Rev. Albert 
Casey, O. P., is pastor and the other in St. Ailbe’s parish, Chicago, IIl., at 
the invitation of Rev. John Dolan, pastor. Both of these new missions are 
in new parishes and the prospect for future development is most promising. 


St. Mary’s Dominican College (New Orleans, La.) 
The girls of the college manifested considerable interest in sports 
during the past school year and succeeded in winning the Southern Tourna- 
ment. 


A sum of three thousand dollars was raised through the efforts of the 
students for the College Fund. 


His Grace, The Most Rev. John W. Shaw, D. D., Archbishop of New 
Orleans, presided at the Commencement Exercises. There were sixty 
graduates from the College, Normal and Academic departments. 


In June four postulants received the habit. His Grace, Archbishop 
Shaw, presided at the ceremony. Rev. Father Perrings, O. P., offered 
Holy Mass on the occasion. 


Summer School was conducted at the Motherhouse during a period 
of six weeks. A number of Sisters attended the summer classes at Loyola 
University. Two Sisters have gone north to attend classes during the 
summer and the coming school year; one is following courses at the 
University of Wisconsin, the other attends the American Conservatory of 
Music where Mr. Silva Scionti is one of the instructors. 








Two recently ordained priests, Rev. G. A. Hayes, S. J., and Rev. T. A. 
Ray, S. J., offered their first Masses in New Orleans at the Convent Chapel. 
Each of the young Fathers has a sister in the community. 


The newly revised Constitutions and Rule, approved at Rome on the 
24th of July, 1926, were given to the Sisters on July 24, 1927, by the hands 
of the Most Reverend Archbishop. His Grace addressed the Sisters with a 
few words of exhortation on the occasion. 


_ Father McDonald, S. J., conducted the exercises of the annual retreat 
from the 26th oi July to the 4th of August. 
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On August 4, the Feast of St. Dominic, a Solemn High Mass was of- 
fered by Rev. M. Andres, O. P. Four postulants were received into the 
novitiate. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary (Mission San Jose, Calif.) 
Rev. Father Casquero, O. P., former Prior of St. Dominic’s Priory, 


Mexico City, officiated at Solemn Vespers and sang High Mass on the 
Feast of St. Catherine of Sienna. 


On the Feast of St. Pius V, eight postulants received the holy habit, 
three novices made their first profession and four Sisters pronounced final 
vows. 


The Parthenians, a sodality of young ladies under the direction of 
Rev. Father McCarthy, made a pilgrimage from San Francisco to the 
Mater Dei Shrine on the convent grounds at Mission San Jose on the 
8th of May. The sodality attended Vespers and Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament in the Sisters’ chapel. After marching in procession 
to the shrine, the young ladies made the Act of Consecration to Our 
Blessed Lady. 


The Most Rev. Edward J. Hanna, D. D., Archbishop of San Francisco, 
attended by his secretary, Rev. Father Millett, Rev. Father Leal, pastor 
at Mission San Jose, and Father Rodergas, chaplain, offered Holy Mass 
in the Mater Dei Chapel. The Sisters’ choir chanted during the Mass. 
After the Mass, His Grace addressed the Sisters. 


Thirty-five young ladies made the annual retreat, which was given 
by Rev. Father Chamberlain, O. P., from Friday evening, June 17 to Mon- 
day morning, June 20. 


Rev. R. F. Larpenteur, O. P., directed the exercises of the retreat at 
the Immaculate Conception Convent, San Francisco. The retreats at Sa- 
cred Heart Convent, Los Angeles, and at the Motherhouse were con- 
ducted by Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, O. P., P. G. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Syracuse, N. Y.) 
The June pilgrimage to the Shrine of Our Lady of the Rosary was 
directed by Rev. Albert Drexelius, O. P. Many of the faithful from all 
parts of the city attended the services. 


The Right Rev. Daniel J. Curley, D. D., Bishop of Syracuse, appointed 
Rev. Joseph Ellis, chaplain at the local shrine. Father Ellis was received 
into the Third Order of St. Dominic by Rev. J. S. Moran, O. P., on the 
21st of June. The new tertiary took the name, Thomas Aquinas. 


From July 27 to the 4th of August a novena was held in honor of St. 
Dominic. The afternoon and evening exercises were well attended. Father 
Ellis preached at each service taking lessons from the life of St. Dominic 
as the subjects of his conferences. About six hundred received Holy Com- 
munion daily during the novena. 


The Feast of St. Dominic was solemnly celebrated for the first time 
in the new shrine. True to the tradition of having a Franciscan celebrate 
Mass in Dominican houses on the 4th of August, Rev. Father Donald, 
O. M. C., offered the Holy Sacrifice. The celebrant was assisted by Rev. 
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Denis Lyons of Utica, as deacon and Rev. Paul Doane, O. P., as subdeacon, 
Father Ellis acted as master of ceremonies. Through the kindness of 
Rev. Joseph Canfield, St. Patrick’s Church, Syracuse, the Mass of the 
Angels was rendered by the Junior Choir of that Church. After the Mass 
Rey. Paul Doane, O. P., preached an eloquent panegyric. 


The reception of a large number of the laity into the Third Order 
added to the solemnity of the day. Rev. Denis Lyons was also received 
as a tertiary, taking the name of Brother Raymond. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic (Maryknoll, N. Y.) 


The ceremonies of reception and profession were held at the Mother- 
house on 30th of April. Sixteen postulants received the Habit of the Order 
and twenty novices became professed members of the community. Among 
the professed was a Sister born in Japan, Sister Mary Susanna Hayashi of 
Hakodate, Japan. 


A departure ceremony took place at the convent on May 4 for a group 
of seven Sisters assigned to the Orient. Five of these Sisters were bound 
for the Philippines and two for China. Sister M. Frederick Bourguinon 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.) went to her recent assignment to St. Paul’s Hospital and 
Training School for Nurses in the City of Manila, which was recently taken 
over by the Maryknoll Sisters. Sister M. Columba Tarpey (Philadelphia, 
Pa.) left to take up her duties as Superioress of the Maryknoll Sisters in 
the Philippine Islands, where there are now thirty-one Sisters. Sister M. 
Ester Coveny (Electric, Ont., Canada) joined the Sisters in charge of the 
Normal School at Malabon, a suburb of Manila. Sister M. Trinita Logue 
(New York City) and Sister M. Elvira Selgas (Brooklyn, N. Y.) were as- 
signed to St. Mary’s Hall in the City of Manila. St. Mary’s Hall is a 
hostel for Catholic girls who attend secular institutions in the city. The 
Maryknoll Sisters supervise the management of the Hall and act in the 
capacity of advisers. 

Sister M. de Ricci Cain (New Perth, P. E. I, Canada) and Sister M. 
Clotilde La Porte (Zurich, Ont., Canada) were destined for Hong Kong. 


Ten Sisters have been assigned to work in the Hawaiian Islands under 
the direction of His Lordship, Bishop Alencastre, D. D., Vicar-Apostlic. 
Six will take charge of a grade school, which is being organized by Rev. 
William S. Kress, a priest of Maryknoll, in the Sacred Heart parish, 
Honolulu. They are: Sr. M. Veronica (Rose A. Hartman) Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Sr. M. Berchmans (Catherine E. Flynn) Arlington, Mass., Sr. M. Mathias 
(Maggie Lickteig) Greeley, Kansas, Sr. M. Robert (Margaret Virginia 
Rust) Buffalo, N. Y., and Sr. M. Tarcisius (Grace C. Doherty) Brighton, 
Mass. 

Four will take over a school at Heeia, a village on the opposite side 
of the Island from Honolulu. This school was opened by the first Cath- 
olic Missioners in Hawaii and the Picpus Fathers were very anxious that 
it should continue. It would have been necessary to close the school be- 
cause of the lack of teaching personnel, if the Maryknoll Sisters had not 
taken charge of it. The four Sisters assigned to Heeia are: Sr. M. Pieta 
(Mary Margaret: Kirby) Dorchester, Mass., Sr. M. Alphonsa (Cordelia 
Bergeron) Norway, Mich., Sr. M. Gregory (Margaret Mary Mackey) 
Charleston, West Virginia, and Sr. M. Adrienne (Jean E. Mundy) Fram- 
ingham, Mass. The work of these Sisters in the Hawaiian Islands will be 
largely among Orientals, as eighty per cent of all the school children are 
Japanese. 
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Sacred Heart College and Academy (Marywood, Grand Rapids, Mich.) 


Sister Mary Eveline, O. S. D., was elected Mother General of the Con- 
gregation on the 7th of August at the chapter convoked at Marywond. 
During the past three years, Mother Eveline has been principal of the 
Boys Catholic Central High School, Grand Rapids. The members of the 
council are: First Mother, Sister M. Albertina; Second Mother, Sister 
M. Beatrice; Third Mother, Sister M. Philomina; Fourth Mother, Sister 
M. Genevieve; Burser General, Sister M. Seraphica. 


The following appointments have been recently made: Mother M. 
Benedicta, Ex-Mother General, has been appointed Supervisor of Schools, 
with Sister M. Estelle as assistant; Sister M. Alphonsus is now Prioress 
of Sacred Heart Convent, Marywood; Sister Mary Jerome has been made 
Novice Mistress. 
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